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Thunder Over Asia 


(AN EDITORIAL) 


in the current American Mercury, is designed not to win victories, 

but to avoid losses. Unfortunately, the Administration’s Asian 
policy does not fulfill even that minimum objective. The most char- 
itable view possible is that the State Department does not consider 
Asia worth defending. But judging by the alarm over Formosa, the mili- 
tary bas other views. What, then, is behind State’s pusillanimous atti- 
tude in the Far East? 

Fur @ partial answer to this question, we recommend a careful reading 
of Joseph Aisop’s series, “Why We Lost China,” which has just concluded 
in the Saturday Evening Post. Alsop tells the bitter story of American 
wartime representatives in China—men like John P. Davies, Jr., John 
Service, and Raymond Ludden—urging arms aid to the Chinese Com- 
munists and suggesting pressure on the Chinese Government to yield to 
a Benes-stvle coalition. Davies was cynically aware that “in such a coali- 
tion tne Communists would sooner or later dispossess Chiang and his 
Kuomintang.” 

Today, as Mao sits closeted in Moscow with Stalin, the Far Eastern 
Division of the State Department—a division of misinformation ever 
since Henry Stimson left State—is the last refuge of the Henry Wallace- 
Owen Lattimore type of “progressives”’—the abode of John Davieses, 
Fulten Freemans and Walton Butterworths, if not of Alger Hisses. The 
Far Eastern Division still emits the pungent stench of the John Carter 
Vincent-Institute of Pacific Relations days, and if you sniff real hard, 
you can detect the odor of the Amerasia spy case. 

Thus it is not surprising that Dean Acheson should tell Southeast 
Asia to fend for itself while we defend Japan, Okinawa, and the Philip- 
pines. Nor is it astounding that Dean Rusk, the Deputy Undersecretary 
of State, is reported to have declared that the Chinese Communists “are not 
aiming toward dictatorship” but are “prompted by the same things that 
prompted the British, French and American revolutions.” 

What is surprising is that the President and Congress have permitted 
this nest of appeasing sophisticates to mis-inform not only Mr. Acheson 
and Mr. Rusk, but a large segment of American oponion. And although 
Senator Taft is certainly right in castigating State for its bankrupt Asian 
policy. he himself can not shirk a large measure of guilt. For, lest we 
forget. the Republicans until recently were consulted on all major deci- 
sions: in the crucial years 1947-48 they controlled both houses of Congress. 

The blame for the betrayal of China must fall on all shoulders. But no 
forthright policy on Asia can be expected in the future until the Far 
Eastern Division is completely fumigated. Congress’s first duty is a 
thorough and hard-boiled investigation of the Far Eastern Division. 


A MERICAN FOREIGN POLICY at its best, as James Burnham shows 


A LONG-RANGE PROGRAM for Asia, as well as immediate steps. 
must de tormulated by Congress, the Defense Department and a re- 
(Continued on Page Sixteen) 





New Moscow Trials Expected 


As USSR Revives Death Penalty 


By WILLIAM CALDWELL 
WASHINGTON. 

OVIET RUSSIA'S revival of the death penalty for “traitors to the 

homeland, spies and saboteurs” has led political observers here to 

believe that Moscow’s first show trial since 1938—this time with the 
United States in the villain’s role 
—is in the offing. The Praesidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR re-introduced the death 
sentence on Jan. 12. 





returners” —the Kasenkinas and the 
Pirogovs, past, present, and future— 
as well as the “Westerners” and “cos- 
mopolitans” inside the Soviet Union, 
are tools of American schemers for the 
atomic annihilation of Russia. The at- 
tempt will be made to convince Rus- 
sians that the “traitors to the home- 
land” covered by the new decree are 
enemies not so much of the Politburo 
and the Communist Party as of their 
own people. Soviet propaganda ex- 
perts are said to feel that an anti- 
American show trial is needed, in view 
of the failure to date of the Kremlin 
“Hate America” campaign. 


Informed opinion here discounts the 
notion that capital punishment has 
been officially revived merely to deal 
with internal unrest and to deter 
further Soviet desertions through the 
Iron Curtain into Germany and 
Austria. 

The impending show trials, accord- 
ing to information reaching here from 
Eastern Europe, will. try to convince 
the Russian public that the ‘“non- 
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CHARLES DE GAULLE 
Waiting in the Wings 


Bidault Cabinet 


Holds in France 


By MARCEL GROS 
PARIS. 
if HAS BECOME A CONVENTION of French politics to warn of the 


impending doom of the Fourth Republic whenever a Cabinet loses its 

majority in the National Assembly. But it is a convention dictated 
purely by parliamentary tactics and strategy. 

Prime Minister Georges Bidault, an old hand at the game, has just 
shown his mastery of it in winning the recent Battle of the Budget against 
the opposition of a substantial part of the Assembly. But it is doing Bidault’s 
shrewdness no injustice to state that his fear for the Republic’s fate made 
practically no impression on the people—who were more engrossed in holi- 
day celebrations—and none at all on the Assembly. 

The casual observer might have been aroused by the gravity-of the 
situation when Edouard Herriot, the Assembly’s impartial chairman, left 
the chair long enough to declare his 
solemn confidence in the Cabinet. The The Communists and Gaullists formed 
seasoned observer, however, was left a secondary opposition. The forme: 
cold. All that Herriot accomplished wanted to replace Bidault’s progran 
was to persuade a few Radical deputies with a general tax on all corporat 
who had followed Edouard Daladier profits; the latter believed that only 
into opposition to the government, to modification of existing methods would 
change their votes. Bidault won his be socially desirable and _ politically 
majority primarily through the pres- equitable. Both denounced the new 
sure of Cabinet members on deputies tax proposals as contrary to the public 
in the corridors of the Palais de interest. 

Bourbon. If the Gaullist-Communist opposi- 
tion stemmed from doctrinal consider- 
ations, the same cannot be said of the 
government’s main opponents — the 
Daladier Radicals; the extreme Right- 
ist Republican Party of Liberty; the 


® % a 


THE BATTLE OF THE BUDGET — 
widely heralded as the last-ditch stand 
of the Fourth Republic—was precipi- 
tated by Bidault’s demand for a bal- 
anced budget. Bidault wanted ex- men around Paul Reynaud who be- 
penditures to match revenues—a fairly lieve that only strict adherence to 
normal @esire. To accomplish this laissez faire can reduce state outlays 
purpose, Bidault proposed to levy new and help the economy; and miscel- 
taxes and increase old ones. The new laneous independent groupings. For 
taxes were to be aimed at trucking 
rates (which compete with rail rates), 
uninvested corporate profits, agri- 
cultural profits, and production totals. 

On this issue, two opposition groups 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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A Russian Talks 








ODION BEREZOV was a well-known 
member of a group of Soviet “peasant 





By David J. Dallin — 


“On 32nd Street live Italians, on 90th Ger- 
mans, on 75th Slovaks, on 169th Jews, on 128th 


want to prove that there is no anti-Semitism 
in the United States they usually mention Mr, 
Sulzberger or some other Jew-financier.” 


FDR as Hitler Ally 


FDR. IT DEVELOPS. was Hitler’s ally against 
Soviet Russia. So, at least claims Pravda, cen- 
tral press organ of the Bolsheviks, reaching a 
new high—or low—in its cold war propaganda 





























writers” until the early 1940s. After the Negroes.” against the West.’ Pravde (October Sh" em) és 
war he refused to return to the Soviet Union: “A Jew can rarely find a government job. prizits a letter from the Supreme Soviet of the oan 
a few months ago he reached this country as a The great majority of Jews live in ghettos: in Ukrainian Soviet Republic, addressed to “Ou had 
DP. In the latest of a series of interesting other districts they cannot lease apartments.” Father, Friend and Teacher.” which boasts of Dr. 
articles on his impressions of America, writ- “Equality of rights is a thing for export. For the bravery and heroism of the Soviet people Tr 
ten for the Russian-language paper, Novoy domestic consumption there exists an Amer- in the war against Germany as follows: day 
Russkoye Slavo, Berezov dis- ican translation of the Nuremberg laws.” “When the Hitlerian bandits, incited by exp 

= lecture he recewtsy “Of course, big capitalists of Jewish descent the Anglo-American imperialisis, invaded Bis 

ities Columbia Univer- ardently defend the ruling groups in America. our soil, to do away with the land of Social- 

5 hb tee nietae, 0 Oe The proprietor of the greatest New York news- ism, the people of the Ukraine resisted with of | 

pears, Berezov met Profes- eeigiak: Sulzberger, is by birth a Jew; his —T? heroism and firmness. . . s : Dr. 

Sa nats ' are racist and anti-Semitic. When Americans No doubt, the new tune will be sung again wil 

sor Boris Stanfield, one oi g§ ag y 

Columbia’s experts on Rus- . oe 

sian economics. Mr. Stanfield —" The Home Front by 

ma was interested in kolkhozes oe 

lead (collective farms). He there- . of 

Dollin fore wanted to know wheth- or wenty- ive ed rs ma 

er the horse which each member of a kolkhoz me 
is allowed to own is of any real value to the preempt evi 
peasant. Berezov was surprised. But no kolk- By William E. Bohn of 
hoznik is permitted to own a horse, nor even HE OTHER AFTERNOON I happened to goes, knows the Communists from the old Dr 
a real cart! he exclaimed. “The most he can stop in to see Max Eastman on my way country, had a chance to get in a word. “There i 
hope to possess is a small cart in which he har- home from the Alger Hiss trial. I was in a has been a long line of them,” she said, “since a 
nesses himself, his wife and his children. despondent mood. We had been given at differ- Max started this procession out of the commu- ye 
‘But I tell my students,” the Professor ex- ent times pictures of the little nests of Commu- nist movement 25 years ago.” Ha. 
arene ee ee _——n ee Oe nists who had been operating in the various That turned my mind back. It was a startling he 
maintain one horse a ls Washington departments. Right through the thought. This thing has been going on for oF 
Soon afterward, at Professor tenga pli war they were comfortably snuggled in down quarter century. During all this time there PSS 
quest, Perens Hap — yr Paes ee there drawing agreeable have been men and women who knew what am 
of eighty Columbia students Berezov told the salaries, helping outline communism is and who had an accurate picture ad 
that he was most surprised that he ha never policies and doing a neat of what goes on in Russia. But practically n “li 
seen pedestrians on a U. S. highway. In thi business in undercover one would listen to them. Maybe there was wa 
Soviet Union, he went on, traveling on Loot work on the side. On that someone who tried to tell the etary before Max the 
the main mode of transportation. Sundays, th particular afternoon I had Eastman, but if there was I don’t know his } the 
peasants have to walk ten, sometimes filtee listened while a famous psy- name. Eliena Krylenko poured the story into @4 7 
miles to buy or sell in the market of the nearest chiatrist. Dr. Carl Binger, my ears. , ne 
town. ; tried to destroy the credibil- : “: . ‘ un 
The dream of the Soviet citizen, Berezov told ity of the chief witness who Spe 
gs cc eagacn tsa ge Regt angie ona apsitare Peep Mathys IT WAS IN 1922 that Max went to Russia. Fe 
at SEER. REIS, OS OO re ete ' f He stayed there till June 1924. He learned Rus- ‘A 
Usually one has to travel to Moscow, whicl Bohn going on. sles cecal a, Gai. eek ‘ie Tun on 
might be a thousand miles away, to make such This is a subject which has been on my mind aides She aitumnd ‘Saale oarty etiei. a 
a purchase. First, of course, one must get a for a good while. The people of this country aten ated committee meetings. He was on the ‘ 
permit to leave his village. In Moscow, threc are against Communists and communism, but inside of Belahevik iife. When he cube -— he - 
stores sell bicycles; usually, one must stay up they are inclined not to listen to the men and meshe tes Medea ital aide t chetcdaeiat say 
in an all-night queue in front of them; if, next women who know most about these people and peg tis thenite uated. his: 2h clan male Sinee an 
morning, the store runs out of bicycles, people this subject. The ex-Communists are, naturally, rR tg eo pe it aie published ies eanelien a nis 
are forced to spend another night in line. the most effective anti-Communists. They are 406. You cum séedk in Sineneeeen ae the me 
His brother, Berezov relates, was a “brig- the ones who know the inside facts. But just Fidiacieaaslih mePncrgpeice ne a sina thie 2x 
adier” on a collective in Kuibyshev Province because they once ventured on the other side es st party as pp F ’ 1€ hes 
hat Pill chillin taki, id it eenten. police and the purge trials. us 

called “Answer to Capitalists.” In the summe: of that line which separates us from the strange “In th a » said Eli “M: ent ¥ fe: 
of 1940 Berezov’s brother went to Moscow fo world of the Bolsheviks, we look on them with = _— ays, sal lena, “Max s al- es 
: a | inp 3 i suspicion. Most people feel toward them about together alone, a target of unbridled slander, 

a bievele, stayed in line for it ten nights, but suspicion. peo} ; daring to speak the unwelcome truth about the : 
had no luck. He had to return home because as they do toward. those who have returned ng | sp nner.” - abou " bd 
Meee were Ss ore , Tr jail or from the insane asylum. We don’t Stalin regime and the ‘socialist’ experiment in fF 
harvesting had just begun, and were he late from jaa ’ ’ Russia. When he first published Lenin’s Test: as 
one day he would be arrested. He went to the like “ye r. cae hegrsis! don’t ee — wee ‘Coosa ae ee a 
‘tation in Moscow , i at tickets on around. And as to their testimony < - t , x asl 
, they? So who will believe them? All afternoon ated him. Stalin, having thus degraded Trotsky th 

oe: ee eee ee Dr. Binger had been saying in different ways decorated Max with the title ‘Gangster of the hé 
neti eee sage = rg ne cS a that because Whittaker Chambers had used false Pen,’ the highest honor within his bestowal and ak 
oo a = ee ee ont names and told lies, as all Communists are ex- so far as is known the only original epithet ba 
‘aa = biae of ie Seaton ae pected to do, he was a psychopathic person and which ever fell from his lips. In the United a 
In Making ropvots oO e SSleé 20 ¥ ‘ “ . 2 . . : ee / y 
the ake become reconciled * the present his word was NE So be trusted. Seah ie te ne ee pr 
en ' . on eae . wi 
agro ; I WAS POURING OUT my feeling about all To certify their loyalty to the tyrant, they out- el 
es — iin Daremey sepees: of this while Max sat slumped down in a big did each other in reviling the man they used iff 
Never: A - chair rubbing his chin and Eliena Krylenko, to hold high, some with glee, some with honest to 

: : his Russian companion, was darting about like tears. oO 

The Scoundrel a sparrow bringing us things to eat and dink. For twenty-five years this thing has been | 
Finally Max drawled in that deliberate way going on. Scores of men and women, many oi ai 

ILYA EHRENBURG, the well-known Soviet of his: them talented and prominent, have come ‘out a 
author, visited the United States two years ago. “The main trouble is that down in Washing- of the communist movement and have tried to we 
Now he writes in Bolshevik (1949, No. 22), the ton they have seemed—at least up to recently— tell the public and-the government the inside ~ m 
U.S.S.R.’s most authoritative political maga- to have a real hatred of anyone who knows facts. But the myth about the U.S.S.R. has per- r 
zine: what it’s all about. Now they have invited in sisted. People have refv'ced to listen. From - 
“The United States is a tower of Babel... . a few chaps who may be able to smell a Com- Max Eastman in 1925 to Whittaker Chambers M 
In Harlem you cannot see a white man, in the munist at a couple of yards. But the general in 1950 we have segregated behind a sound- b 
Bronx you will never hear English; people practice is fo leave the whole thing in the hands proof curtain all those who returned from ‘the se 

: there speak only Jewish, Russian, Polish—this of the innocents.” , Bolshevik wonderland with the true story of 

is the ghetto of New York.” By this time Eliena, who, as the rural saying what goes on there. _ f 
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Hiss's Second Psychiatrist 


By ELLEN JOHNS 


HE UNPRECEDENTED and ex- 

otic-psychiatrie testimony in the 

second Alger Hiss perjury trial 
took some new twists last week. 
The defense case against the chief gov- 
ernment witness, Whittaker Chambers, 
had first been offered by loquacious 
Dr. Carl A. L. Binger. 

Dr. Binger was suceeeded on Thurs- 
day, January 12, by an equally bald 
expert, Dr. Henry A: Murray, like Dr. 
Binger, a former research specialist at 
the Rockefeller Institute. Like Dr. 


Binger, Dr. Murray was a pupil-patient . 


of Dr. Carl Jung in Zurich. And like 
Dr. Binger, Dr. Murray was ready and 
willing to give a diagnosis on the basis 
of the “facts” contained in the mara- 
thon “hypothetical question,” prepared 
by defense counsel, plus his own read- 
ing of a tiny segment of the writings 
of Whittaker Chambers—a _ selection 
made by the Hiss attorneys. And like 
Binger, he deduced from this loaded 
evidence the unmistakable symptoias 
of “psychopathic personality.” 

Here, for a time, the parallel ended. 
Dr. Murravy’s professional background 
jn psychology and psychiatry is far 
more solid than that of his colleague. 
As assistant to Dr. Morton Prince in the 
Harvard Psychiatric Clinic since 1926, 
he had worked directly with one of 
the foremost students of experimental 
psychology. He took three years’ train- 
ing in psychoanalysis and in 1933 re- 
ceived his certificate to practice. In 
1929, Murray took over as head of the 
clinic until World War II. During the 
war he held the rank of colonel in 
the Medical Corps, assigned to OSS. In 
that capacity he headed the assessment 
board which passed on the mental fit- 
ness of recruits to the espionage and 
underground work which was the OSS 
specialty. After the war he headed the 
ex-OSS men who prepared and wrote 
‘Assessment: of Men,” a detailed ex- 
@lanation and analysis of the werk of 
the board. 

Since the war, Murray testified, he 
has been teaching abnormal and 
dynamic psychology, practicing psy- 
cho-therapy and developing new tech- 
niques of 
mental ailments. In the course of his 
2xperimental work he devised the test 
known as TAT, widely accepted and 
used as a standard tool of the pro- 
fession. 

* Bd ax 

IF WE PUT ASIDE tempovarily the 
basic outrage to medicine amd to hu- 
man dignity of a professional opinion 
on a living subject, rendered in public 
and resting on a biased assumption, 
Dr. Murray’s case was less -hilarious 
than that of Dr. Binger and therefore 
had a slightly higher degree of prob- 
ability. His defense of his diagnosis, 
when he limited it to a description of 
professional techniques and practice, 
was sober and sincere. As a cold and 
precise advocate of his profession he 
was plausible and stood up well. But 
precisely because of his excellent qual- 
ifications, his appearance as a party 
to the long-range analysis of Mr. 
Chambers was the greater outrage. 

A handwriting expert would not 
dare to give evidence on the basis of 
a mere description of his subject’s 
writing. An expert on identification of 
blood samples would be laughed out 
of court if his testimony were based 
om what someone had told him the 
suspect’s blood-type might be. Yet Dr. 
Murray was giving evidence on the 
behavior of a man who had spent 
seme fourteen years in the Communist 





-~\ 
Jonathan Stout is on a special as- 

signment. His Washington report will 

appear again next week. 
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Party or as a refugee from that Party, 
and Dr. Murray admitted that he knew 
nothing of Communists or Commu- 
nism. Further he based his analysis 
in large part on*the dozen or so se- 
lected samples of Mr. Chambers’ writ- 
ings and admitted weakly that he 
didn’t even know that in Time mag- 
azine Chambers had written “day in, 
day out, week in, week out, for ten 
years.” He hadn’t known that Mr. 
Chambers had written literary crit- 
icism, movie reviews, national affairs, 
foreign affairs, “anything and every- 
thing he was asked to write.” And he 
hadn’t known, he admitted, that the 
article “The Devil” on which he relied 
so heavily for his diagnosis, had been 


written at the suggestion of Henry 
Luce and subsequent to conferences 
on it. 

Moreover, Dr. Murray claimed that 
he had taken the isolated incidents of 
Mr. Chambers’ life, as related to him 
by defense counsel, and had “con- 
sidered them in the general pattern.” 
But he gave every evidence that he 
had not the faintest notion of what 
the “general pattern” of Mr. Chambers’ 
life had been. Nor was there any in- 
dication that he had made any effort 
to furnish himself with a real frame 
of reference for his studies. Like Dr, 
Binger, he showed instead every symp- 
tom of having made the diagnosis first 
and the “proved” it by the “evidence.” 


Under examination by the govern- 
ment, Dr. Murray said that this was 
his first courtroom appearance. Per- 
haps he may be forgiven for not being 
up on his court etiquette. It is hard 
to forgive the pique and arrogance he 
displayed on being instructed that on 
any subject other than Mr. Chambers’ 
mental condition his opinions were not 
proper. He showed no contrition when, 
in the role of expert, he said flippantly 
that Mr. Chambers and his mother 
were both eccentric. “I had to say 
something,” he explained, but he re- 
fused to retract the “something.” 

A little earlier he had displayed a 
far uglier trait than flippancy. U. S. 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 


—S$quinting at Labor 








By Daniel Seligman 





research and testing for — 


HE MAN WHO HATES RUMORS. The Commu- 
nists, as we remared several weeks ago, have still 
not given up on John L. Lewis. He is, indeed. 


-pretty much -their hope in the American labor move- 


ment today. If they could lure him and hjs miners into 
a third labor federation, they would be in a position to 
salvage the remnants of their own dwindling unions, 
and possibly to lay seige once again to the CIO and 
AFL. The Daily Worker has conse- 
quently treated big John with a sort 
of fawning politeness in recent 
weeks, even. to the extent of taking 
seriously his grand proposal for a 
$2.5 million united labor fund to 
support the steel strike. On January 
6, George Morris loosed a pointed 
hint in the Daily Worker: “The coal 
miners,” he said, “are undoubtedly 
in a position today to become the 
rallying center for a rising mood 
among the workers to fight back. 
There seems to be no other union 
capable, under present conditions, of becoming the hub 
of resistance.” Lewis, who seems to enjoy his present 
equivocal position, possibly for whatever anxiety it 
may provoke at CIO headquarters, has persistently re- 
fused to talk about rumors of his accepting the presi- 
dency of a new dual organization. On January 10, he 
wrote this department, in response to a query on the 
issue: “I rarely undertake.to deny or corroborate on 
rumors. The matter to which you refer is a rumor that 
has been floating.about for some time. Under the 
present circumstances I am sure you will not take it 
amiss if I state I have nothing to say at the present 
moment.” 


* 





Seligman 


oe * 


BOLSHEVIST BARNACLES. Hard on the heels of 
the anti-Trotskyist campaign in the National Maritime 
Union come the reports of a purge of Trotskyites in 
the AFL Seafarers International Union. As is usual 
in such cases, the reporting on both sides is frag- 
mentary and violently partisan, so we shal! make no 
attempt to judge the merits of the fight. Several facts 
are obvious, however. First, the Trotskyites in the SIU 
are a pitifully small group and do not constitute even 
a remote menace to President Harry Lundeberg’s ad- 
ministration. (Whereas Curran’s rule every definitely 
was menaced for a time in the NMU.) Second, the bill 
of particulars against the Socialist Workers Party is 
vague in the extreme. The resolution which was cir- 
culated through the Atlantic and Gulf branches, and 
unanimously passed, charges the Trotskyites with 
“using the trade union movement for their own ends,” 
with “having no concern for the welfare of our union,” 
and with possessing a “disruptive record on the water- 
front.” The only specific charge invobves the beating 
of an CIU dispatcher, but the Seattle Post-Intelili- 
gencer, which is cited in corroboration, merely re- 
ported that the dispatcher said his assailants “were 
supporters of former members who had been expelled 
by the union.” Third, the expulsion resolution is di- 
rected not only against Communists and SWP mem- 
bers, but against any seaman who “contributes to or 
as a fellow-traveler knowingly follows the policies of” 





these parties. Which might, of course, mean that any- 
one who knowingly follows the CP and SWP policies 
of fighting Harry Lundeberg could be expelled. 


ONE FOR THE LEFT. The AFL Hotel & Restaurant 
workers, one of the few Federation affiliates with a 
Communist problem, is in a state of high dudgeon and 
confusion as this is written. Mike Obermeier, top Sta- 
linist in the union, precipitated the latest crisis when 


-he emerged temporarily unscathed from an Immigra- 


tion Department deportation hearing and evidenced 
intentions of running for president of the crucial Local 
6. Anti-Communists tried to prevent him from running: 
they argued that the union constitution bars Commu- 
nists and aliens from seeking office, and that Obermeier 
is certainly an alien and probably a Communist. They 
have apparently been unsuccessful. The Hotel workers’ 
general executive board was persuaded by inter- 
national president Hugo Ernst to waive the citizenship 
requirement; and no one seems able to prove that Ober- 
meier is a Communist right now, although he admits 
having been in the party until 1939, and since then has 
followed the line with the humorless persistency of a 
beaver. What gives the situation piquancy is the fact 
that Obermeier has been staying on top with the help 
of nominal anti-Communists. President Ernst is a prom- 
inent ADA-er who nevertheless can’t get over the feel- 
ing that Obermeier is a good man to have around. And 
Obermeier’s left-wing faction has been getting legal 
assistance from Sidney Cohen (of Boudin, Cohen & 
Glickstein), the man who ghosted O’Dwyer’s campaign 
speeches last year. 
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BACKING & FILLING. The January 2 C/O News 
contains that publication’s semi-annual Congressional 
Voting Record, a supplement which lists the votes of 
every Senator and representative on certain crucial 
issues, and explains which votes are “Right” and which 
“Wrong.” Among tHe senators up for re-election this 
year. the following got stars in their cgowns for guess- 
ing right every time: McMahon of Connecticut, Pepper 
of Florida, Lucas of Illinois, Graham of Norgh Carolina. 
Morse of Oregon. Myers of Pennsylvania, Thomas of 
Utah, and Magnuson of Washington. Three Republi- 
cans. Bricker of Ohio, Williams of Delaware, and Butler 
of Nebraska, were wrong about everything; but none 
of them is up for re-election, so the CIO can devote 
most of its energy to Taft. who was right four times 
and wrong twelve. ... Like Albert Fitzgerald of the 
UE, Harry Bridges is now in the uncomfortable position 
of having been repudiated by his “home” local. Local 
10 of the CIO Longshoremen voted in its first anti- 
Communist slate last month. ... Joe Curran is apt to 
be embarrassed if he~is ever again put in the position 
of having to denounce the loyalty provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. His NMU Pilot is currently cluttered 
from stem to stern with testimonials of loyalty. ("L 
Faust Portella, Bk. 3604. wish to [state to the member- 
ship that I am not associated with the phony slander 
now being passed out in the Port of New York against 
the National Office. ...I take this means to] ... state 
that I fully endorse and support Joe Curran.”) 
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Senate Action on Genocide Convention 





Will Fill Historic Gap in International Law 


By BERT LEVINE 


N JANUARY 23 a sub-com- 
QO mittee of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, headed by 
Senator McMahon, will begin hearings 
m the subject of United States rati- 
fication of the convention § against 
genocide. It is generally conceded that 
the fate of this law against mass mur- 
der, formulation of which was the first 
legislative act of the U.N. General 
Assembly, rests with the United States. 
Although American public sentiment 
is overwhelmingly in favor of ratifi- 
cation, advocates of the convention 
are prepared for a fight. Their oppo- 
1ents are a small but powerful group 
led by certain leaders of the American 
Bar Association, whose arguments 
tend to conceal the great humanitarian 
ssue involved behind a fog of legal 
bfuscation. 
The problem of mass slaughter of 
ivilian populations has never been 
jealt with under international law. 
Genocide has always been committed 
either on the order of or with the con- 
ent of a sovereign, and the rest of 
the world has been forced to accept 
this as part of a sovereign’s “divine 
ight.” This was so when Nero sought 
to wipe out Christianity by wiping out 
Christians. It was true when Ghengis 
Khan and Tamarlane found it more 
expedient to exterminate conquered 
populations than to govern them. It 
was true in the Middle Ages, when 
lissident religious sects were “re- 
formed” by the rack and the sword. 
And this truth has been no less ap- 
parent in our own century. Witness 
the Russian pogroms of 1203 and 1905, 
the slaughter of a million Armenians 
y the Turks in 1915 and 1916, and the 
layings of Christian Assyrians 
n Iraq in 1933. The nations of the 
vorld have been appalled by each of 
these outrages, but they have had no 
ecourse except to send _ diplomatic 
protests to the offender and to succor 
the refugees. 
The recent excesses of the Nazis, 
which were responsible for the deaths 
f six million Jews, two and a half 
nillion Poles, thousands of Czechs, 
Serbs and Russians, as well as the 
almost complete annihilation of Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses and the Gypsies of 
Europe, finally stirred the world to 
seek a deterrent against the crime that 
would be more effective than moral 
indignation. 
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THE FRONTIERS of international 
aw were advanced in this area by the 
Nuremberg Tribunal, which assumed 
jurisdiction over genocide and other 
rimes against humanity committed 
ncidental to the waging of aggressive 
war. The court found legal rationale 
for such jurisdiction in Germany's 
violation of treaty obligations. But it 
ould find no international law under 
which crimes of genocide, committed 
n times of peace, could be punished. 
‘onsequently, Germans _ responsible 
for mass murder prior to 1939 were 
ever brought to trial. 


To fill this gap in international law, 
the United Nations brought forth the 
Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of ihe Crime of Genocide. 
Two years of painstaking effort went 
into its preparation. During this time 
the United States delegation played a 
leading role in drafting the document 
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and gaining the support of other na- 
tions. On December 9, 1948, the con- 
vention was unanimously adopted by 
the General Assembly. 

The convention takes the form of 
a multi-lateral treaty, and will not 
come into force until ratified by the 
parliaments of 20 countries. To date, 
six have given the required endorse- 
ment: Australia, Ethiopia, Ecuador, 
Iceland, Norway and Panama. Many 
others, apparently, are waiting to fol- 
low the lead of the United States. 


In brief, the convention defines 
genocide as the intentional destruction, 
in whole or in part, of a racial, na- 
tional, religious or ethnic group as 
such. It enjoins not only the outright 
killing, but other measures designed 
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publicity, persuasion and economic 
sanctions. 

But the genocide convention may 
never be put to the test. It may die 
still-born if the arguments advanced 
by the leaders of the Bar Association 
prevail. These arguments, posed as 
valid constitutional objections, are 
largely based on flimsy legal rationale 
or distortion of the provisions of the 
convention. Such specialists in inter- 
national law as Adolph A. Berle, 
Robert P. Patterson and John Foster 
Dulles see no valid constitutional ob- 
jection and have come out strongly in 
favor of ratification. 

Opponents of the convention have 


couched their assertions in terms de- 
signed to apeal to isolationists and 
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to terminate the existence of a group. 
These methods may include the slow 
death of concentration and slave labor 
camps, the stealing of children, or the 
prevention of reproduction by mutila- 
tion, sterilization and abortion. 


The convention requires that nations 
enact legislation providing for the 
punishment, in their own courts, of 
those found guilty of genocide, or of 
direct complicity in or incitement to 
the crime. It also states that the guilty 
shall be brought to justice even though 
they may be public officials or heads 
of state. 

In the event of dispute as to fulfill- 
ment or interpretation of the conven- 
tion, any signatory state may seek a 
decision from the International Court 
of Justice. Parties to the convention 
are also authorized to appeal to the 
appropriate organs of the United 
Nations to take action to suppress 
genocide. 
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IN THE FINAL ANALYSIS, there- 
fore, the effectiveness of the conven- 
tion depends on the effectivenss of the 
U. N. itself. Theoretically, if the 
Security Council viewed an act of 
genocide as a threat to world peace, 
it could call for the use of armed 
force to uphold international law. 
Short of so drastic a step, the U. N. 
may, under its Charter, effect com- 
pliance with the convention, by use 
ff such deterrents as investigation, 


Dixiecrats. A typical argument is 
their contention that» racial segrega- 
tion might be deemed an act of geno- 
cide, and as a result the leaders of 
any of our southern states might be 
dragged before an international penal 
tribunal, charged with inflicting 
mental harm on a group. While it is 
true that the convention bans “serious 
mental harm,” this refers only to the 
use of stupefying drugs in an attempt 
to destroy the group. Moreover, the 
convention does not provide for trial 
by any court other than those of the 
country where the crime was com- 
mitted. Although reference is made 
to an international penal court which 
may exist in the future, the establish- 
ment of such a body, and United 
States acceptance of its jurisdiction 


could only result through a separate 
treaty. 

Actually, not even a lynching or a 
race riot could be construed as geno- 
cide, since the convention requires 
proof of intent to wipe out the group 
as such. Used in this context, the 
word, group, refers not to several 
people, but to a generic entity. 
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THE CONTENTION is also raised 
that because all treaties ratified by 
the United States immediately be- 
come the supreme law of the land, 
we would be at a disadvantage viz- 
a-viz other nations which might not 
enact satisfactory enabling legisla- 
fion. In the case of the genocide con- 
vention, this is not true, for it is not 
designed to be self-executing. Article 
V specifically provides that “the con- 
tracting parties undertake to enact, 
in accordance with their respective 
constitutions, the necessary legisla- 
tion....” In view of this proviso, it 
is difficult to see how any argument 
as to non-constitutionality can be 
maintained.. 

The need for quickly overriding 
these legal obstructions and ratifying 
the convention with the least possible 
delay is urgent. Genocide did not 
cease to be a world problem when 
Germany was defeated. It has taken 
root elsewhere and seedlings have al- 
ready been observed. The campaign of 
mutual destruction waged by Mos- 
lems and Hindus in 1947, which re- 
sulted in over a million deaths, cer- 
tainly had genocidal overtones. The 
Greek government has raised charges 
of genocide against the guerillas, who 
were accused of stealing thousands of 
Greek children. Other complaints 
have been made that mass deporta- 
tions and executions of Balts by the 
Russians are destroying the national 
identity of Lithuania and Esthonia. 


A well-ordered international so- “ 


ciety requires that the world be 
armed legally as well as morally 
against crimes of this sort. It will be 
so armed if the United States gives 
its wholehearted endorsement to the 
genocide convention. 

In submitting the treaty to the 
Senate, President Truman said, “By 
the leading part the United States 
has taken in the United Nations in 
producing an effective international 
legal instrument outlawing the 
world-shocking crime of genocide, we 
have established before the world ou: 
firm and clear policy toward the 
crime. By... ratification... the Sen- 
ate of the United States will demon- 
strate that the United States is pre- 
pared to take effective action on its 
part to contribute to the establish- 
ment of principles of law and justice.” 

In considering ratification of the 
genocide convention, the Senate is 
faced with a responsibility to history 
and to the future. How well it shoul- 
ders that responsibility remains to be 
seen. 
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Stephen Naft’s pamphlet, 
Questions for Communists 


is now available again. Due to 
the tremendous demand for this 
pamphlet in which Stephen Naft 
uses the Socratic method to de- 
bunk and embarrass the Commu- 
nists, we have printed a 


SECOND EDITION. 
25¢ PER COPY. 
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Exclusive Interview- With K. A. Fagerholm: 
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By ALFRED JOACHIM FISCHER 
New Leader Roving Correspondent 
: HELSINKI. 


ALL. broad-shouldered Karl August Fagerholm resembles nothing 
more than a circus strong man doubling as a tight-rope walker. The 
49-year-old Social Democratic leader is Finland’s first Swedish- 
| speaking Prime Minister, the head of a government which includes the 
nation’s largest party and must precariously balance the natural interest 
of Scandinavian unity against the less natural interest represented by the 
the army of the Soviet Union. 

When Fagerholm granted me an exclusive interview in the massive, 
granite-pillared Helsinki Parliament 
building, he made it clear that, despite 
a few hesitant, slippery moments, he— 
and Finland—were quite safe. “The 
danger of a Communist coup d’etat no 
longer exists,” he said. And despite 
heavy Russian reparations—amounting 
to 10 percent of the budget—and Fin- 
land’s inability to join the Marshall 
Plan, the nation was being rebuilt. 

It’s been a long haul for Finland, as 
it hes been for its Prime Minister. 
Fagerholm, a former newsboy and 
barbe:’s apprentice, was editor of the 
Sociai Democratic Arbeiderbladet be- 
fore winning his first Reichstag seat in 
1930. By 1937, he had had his first 
Cabinet post—Minister of Social Wel- 
fare; at the end of the war, he became 
Presicent of Finland’s first post-war 
parliament. 


\ 
Chcesen Prime Minister in 1948, 
Fagernolm first headed a Social Dem- 
ocrat.¢ minority cabinet. The Agrar- 
ians, Finland’s traditional leading party, 
held 56 of the Parliament’s 200 seats 
after the 1948 election, but would not 
enter any sort of coalition. In 1947, 
Fagernolm supported a coalition of 
Agrarians, Social Democrats, and Com- KARL AUGUST FAGERHOLM 
munists, but since that time, the Com- A High Wire Act 
munists’ “unduly great and unjustified 
demends” preclude such a coalition, as thought of the Communist line that the 
far es he is concerned. Social Democrats were polemicising 
In the current Parliament, elected in against Russia. “This is simply not 
< 1948, the Communists and their allies true,” Fagerholm replied. “We may be 
of the Democratic League hold 38 aggressive against our own Commu- 
seats, the Conservatives 33, the Swed- nists, but never against the Soviet 
ish People’s Party 14, and Liberals 5. Union.” 
The Social Democrats, with 54 seats, ” ° 


are second only to the Agrarians. DESPITE NON-PARTICIPATION in 


‘Red Coup in Finl 








“We are no longer prepared to join 
with the Communists,” Fagerholm 
says. “It is well known throughout the 
country that the Communists have 
done everything in their power to 
sabotage work, and thus to hamper our 
reconstruction and reduce our ability 
to pay reparations. Last but not least, 
they have tried to discredit the Finnish 
Government and its foreign policy, and 
to antagonize Russia against us, by 
unfounded accusations and outright 
lies.” 

I asxed the Finnish Premier what he 


the Marshall Plan, Finnish life has im- 
proved since the war. Fagerholm at- 
tributes the change—especially notice- 
able in food, textiles, and shoes—to 
“hard work,” and observes that the re- 
turning veterans helped a good deal. 
He also points out that the government 
has succeeded in checking inflation, 
and at the same time reduced economic 
controls. 

Except for sugar, coffee, and marga- 
rine, rationing has been drastically 
curtailed. The Ministry of Food will be 
abolished very soon. While export and 


and Impossible’ 


import licenses are still required, 
“trade is getting more and more 
normal,” Fagerholm believes. 

How Finland and its Government 
are adjusting to various domestic prob- 
lems was illustrated in the rapid-fire 
interview. A few of the questions I 
asked, and Fagerholm’s replies, follow: 

Q—Did you experience difficulty in 
absorbing the 500,000 refugees, who 
represent an eighth of Finland's pop- 
ulation? 

A—Within a year, all the peasants 
among the refugees had already re- 
ceived land. The only refugee problem 
now is housing, but this, too, will be 
solved in 1952. 

Q—Are you expecting an increase in 
unemployment? 

A—Last winter, there was a great 
deal of unemployment among forest 
laborers. This was due to the slow- 
down in paper and cellulose exports. 
A similar trend can be expected this 
year. By March, there may be 75,000 
unemployed. March is always the most 
difficult month. 

Q—How is the government coping 
with the unemployment problem? 

A—We have drawn up a compre- 
hensive public works program—road 
construction, work on railway lines, 
etc. So far, a thousand centers have 
been set up throughout Finland where 
the unemployed can find work. Obvi- 
ously, this costs a lot of money but the 
unemployment problem can never be 
neglected. Last winter we found work 
for more unemployed than ever before. 
This winter, the number will be even 
greater. 

Q—wWhat social reforms have been 
legislated by your government? 

A—Among our new laws are a wage- 
hour law for farm workers and one 
regulating domestic servicé. Our great- 
est social achievement, in my opinion, 
is the Social Housing Act. Under this 
law, the government gives low-interest 
loans to homebuilders. We budgeted 
three billion finmarks (about $19 
million) for this last year and four 
billion finmarks (aboyt $25 million) for 
the coming year. 

Q—Does your country suffer from 
not being part of the Marshall Plan? 

A—tThis is difficult to answer. Since 
Finland never accepted Marshall Aid, 
we have no means of comparison. But 
Russia did reduce our war debt by 
half, as a compensation. 

Q—Are the reparations difficult to 
meet? 

A—Of course; they represent ten 
percent of our budget. But we have 
met all our payments until now, and 
have scrupulously fulfilled all the 


terms of the peace treaty. The last 
payments will be made in 1952, 

Q—Has Finland been able to meet 
all reparation payments on her own. 
or did she get help from Sweden? 

A—Not only from Sweden, we also 
received loans from America. Our rela- 
tions with the other Scandinavian 
countries and with the West are good. 

Q—What about your contracts with 
Russia? 

A—The Soviet press unfortunately 
takes up all the lies of our own Com- 
munists, and I personally am _ being 
attacked almost daily. Official relations, 
however, which I consider more im- 
portant, are very satisfactory. I am 
glad to say that our trade connections 
with Russia have also been intensified 

Q—To what extent is Finland bound 
by her friendship pact with Russia? 

A—I cannot recall the exact wording 
at the moment. The only demand put 
forward by the Soviet Union, however 
is that in the event of war, Finlan 
should defend herself if any attacke 
were to violate our territory. We woul 
resist such an attempt in any case 
with or without a pact. 

Q—In what spheres does Finland 
participate in inter-Scandinavian co- 
operation? 

A—We are confined to cultural an 
economic fields. Although we are com 
peting with Sweden in the export of 
wood and paper, we are nevertheless 
in close cooperation. The Social Minis- 
ters of our two countries are in con 
stant contact, and the various organ 
izations maintain close connections 
with their counterparts in Norway 
Sweden and Denmark. 

Q—Do you regret that Scandinavia 
has given up its uniform line through 
Sweden's neutrality and Denmark's 
and Norway's participation in the At 
lantic Pact? 

A—It is not Finland’s business t 
interfere in the political affairs of other 
states. One thing, however, I may state 
openly: We are glad that Sweden did 
not join the Atlantic Pact, because this 
eases our own position. 

Q—What are the most important 
tasks of the Finnish Government in the 
near future? 

A—We have to. work from day to 
day. First, there will be the Presi- 
dential elections. Next, an agricultural! 
reorganization; the smallholder can no 
longer live on the small piece of land 
which he cultivates. Thus, industry 
has to be brought to the villages. 

I am an optimist and believe in the 
future. Two years ago we were still 
rather nervous: now confidence has re- 
turned. Democracy will continue in 
our country. 
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The Moscow Ticker 


The newspaper, Red Banner, published in the Soviet Far East, 
prints a series of accounts attributed to Soviet sailors who have just 
returned from the decaying West. 
“the shops are empty. Not even the ‘callers’ can help that, though 
they stand in front of the stores, asking people to come inside. .. . The 
stores are empty not because people don’t need things to wear and 
because they have no money to buy them with.” What gives 
the man away is his account of how even “well-dressed” Americans 
ame up to the Soviet sailors in Brooklyn and “begged for a cent for 


In New York, one of them writes, 
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Alexander Korneichuk, one of the Soviet “millionaire” writers, 
now chairman of the Supreme Soviet of the Ukraine, tries to exhort 
Ukrainians by telling them how badly off are their kinsmen in the 
United States. When he was in Detroit in 1946, he claims (Pravda, 
October 30, 1949), he was shown a model “propaganda” plant. In 
reality. workers toil “in unbearable conditions, where they have no 


idea of daylight. where there is no air, and people drop choking with 
fumes, where there is filth, where they treat workers like animals.” 
But things are particularly hard for the Ukrainians. The Slavs “work ! 
hardest and get paid least.” Korneichuk adds: American Slavs are 
just as miserable as American Negroes. ‘As a rule, they even live in 


special ‘Slav ghettoes.’ ” 


“The American Constitution, adopted 162 years ago by landowners, 


shipowners, slaveowners and usurers ... 


and freedom for the American 
cember 3, 1949.) 


“The American Government is the only people’s government in 
the world.” (Marx and Engels, Collected Works, Rus. ed., XII, II-220.) 


people.” 


contains no inkling of rights 
(Literary Gazette, De- 
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Alvin Johnson, at 75, 
Still Fights for Democracy 


By HORACE M. KALLEN 


URING THE PAST MONTH. friends and admirers of Alvin Johnson 
have been celebrating his seventy-fifth birthday. I recall the cele- 
bration of his sixty-fifth, and the critical responsibilities he was then 


adding to his already heavy burden. 


These ten years now, he has been 


at that season of life when followers conventionally look back on their lead- 
er’s past achievements instead of forward to his future creations. Life is 


assumed at best to have become merely 
repetition, with congratulations on the 
past. That the future cannot be preg- 
nant with new birth is held as a fore- 
gone conclusion. Yet, the record of 
these ten years of Alvin Johnson’s is 
a record of new, difficult and delicate 
undertakings, brought successfully to 
their goals. 

Two, at least, have been of nation- 
wide importance. 

The first was the drafting of the 
Tves-Quinn Bill which bars discrimina- 
tion in employment on account of race 
creed, color, or national origin. This 
bill became the law of New York Stat 
and was the first law of its kind in 
any state of the Union. Seven state 
followed New York’s lead 
ind it is on the agenda of the liberal 


nave ince 


movement in all others, and of the 
Fair Deal Behind the New York 
initiative is the story of how in 194: 
the state’s War Council had failed t 
eheck discrimination; of how in 1943 
Governoi Dewey appointed Alvir 
Johnson chairman of the Council’ 
Committee on Discrimination; how tw 
vears of effort was reduced to nothing 
by political skullduggery, and some 
liberals withdrew from the effort in 
distrust and anger: how Alvin Johnson 
vould not give up and won the creation 
of a legislative commission with Irving 
Ives as chairman and himself as vice- 
chairman: how, fora year the com- 
mission held hearings all over the 
tate: and finally the Fair Employment 
Act was made law. 

The second undertaking had for it: 
goal the state law banning discrimi 
nation in admissions to the state’s non 
denominational institutions of highe: 
learning. As a member of the board 
appointed to study the need for a 
State University, Alvin Johnson con- 
tributed largely to the framing of the 
bill which the legislature adopted. This 
initiative, too, is being taken up bys 
other states 


THESE UNDERTAKINGS, with thei: 
demands on time, firmness and _ tact 
were new ones not replacing, but added 
to, Alvin Johnson’s continuing olde 
responsibilities. The major one of those 
is, of course, that unique pioneer enter- 
prise in higher education for adult 
the New School for Social Research, 
of which he was a founder, which he 
served as president from 1922 to 1945, 
and which he since serves as trustes 
There, after the Nazis launched then 
aggression against the human spirit, 
Johnson established the famous “uni 
versity in exile,” which over the years 
salvaged European scholars not only 
from the nazi, but also from the fascist 
and franco terrors and stalinist inqui- 
sition. This institution was soon trans 
formed into the New School's Graduate 
Faculty of Political and Social Science, 
with a constitution unique in academic 
history and of great importance in the 
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Horace M. Kallen has been one of 
America’s leading educators for a 
quarter of a century. Now at the 
New School for Social Research, he 
is the author of many books, the 
latest of which is “The Education of 
Free Men.” Dr. Kallen is also a con- 
tributing editor of The New Leader. 
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ALVIN JOHNSON 
A Faithfui Skeptic 


current disputation over the limits of 
academic freedom. 

The Institute of World Affairs, the 
Dramatic Workshop, the Ecole Libre 
des Hautes Etudes, the Center foi 
Near Eastern Studies, the Latin Amet 
ican Center, followed the Graduate 
Faculty. All were enterprises of sal- 
vage and communication, bringing to 
our American scene knowledge of the 

ocial and cultural economies of othe: 
parts of the world. Looking at the 
record, the New York Times observed 
editorially: “As a result of the New 
School's pioneering lead . . . the United 
States has become the intellectual and 
cultural center of the world. The post- 
war implications are manifold.” 

The strength of that lead was Alvin 
Johnson's courage and imagination; the 
drive behind it was, Johnson often 
said, “a faith and a judgment; the faith 
in liberal denfécracy as the only po- 


litical system adequate to the needs ot 


an advancing civilization; the judgment 
that effectiveness of a liberal demo- 
racy depends on a high level of edu- 
cation.” 

The faith and the judgment are the 
man, 

5 ad n 

THEY ARE ALSO what led him te 
project, in the spirit of the French 
encyciopedists, the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences. He has much of the 
versality of those 18th century phi- 
losophers; and indeed, he has been 
compared to both Voltaire and Diderot. 
He likes to call his faith the faith of 
a skeptic. If he be one, his is the most 
fertile and creative skepticism we have 
on record. By virtue of it Alvin 
Johnson is at once a humanitarian, a 
classical scholar, an economist, an 
educator, a novelist, a publicist, a 
fighting liberal. 

Now, the nub of the matter is that. 
at seventy-five, Alvin Johnson is all 
these things. He continues to function, 
not only in the old continuing tasks 
which include editing Social Research, 
but in a new task, via The Alvin 
Johnson Fund, started with his birth- 
day, which launches still another 
initiative in the education of free men. 

With Johnson, as with every esprit 
fort whose life is the full living of it, 
the meaning of its any moment is not 
past achievement but future creation; 
at seventy-five the vital look is still 
the new plan and forward look. 
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Our guest columnist this week is the distinguished author, 
commentator and columnist, Dorothy Thompson. Miss Thompson 
has always been known for the vigor and independence of her 


thought, and as a persistent foe of all forms of totalitarianism. 
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By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


N ARTICLE that recently appeared in the New York Times by, 


the distinguished military commentator Hanson Baldwin, has 

caused this columnist concern, because we fear it reflects the 
view of those in the armed forces. This view is, apparently, that war 
is inevitable. 

Commenting on the change in the atomic energy picture, Mr. 
Baldwin says, “It calls for a new concept for the extension of the 
tule of law.” The approach suggested is to abandon the idea of a 
strengthened United Nations—in short, hope 
for abolishing war—as “brave words and 
bright dreams,” and admit that there has 
always been war, and always will be, as far 
as anyone can foresee; and that the necessity 
of conflict “resides in the nature of man.” 
Therefore, instead of trying to abolish war 
we should try to devise such laws governing 
‘at times and in certain eras 
en generally obeyed.” 


ened ee 


its conduct, as 
of history have - 

Now, I cannot imagine a more pessimistic 
and unrealistic theory. Although there have 


centuries, for instance—when it was an 
unwritten rule of war to do as little damage 
as possible to one’s enemy, the wars where 
the rule applied were within a far more 
unified civilization than exists today, and 
were between professional armies, not whole peoples. 

The Congress of Vienna that ended the Napoleonic wars, in which 
ithe defeated nation actively participated, revealed a moderation 
based on recognition of basic community of interest which has been 
present at no subsequent peace conference. The totalitarian spirit 
in war is part of the modern temper, and it is not exorcised by Hague 
Conventions. 

Furthermore, wars have been destructive in proportion to tech- 
nelogical progress in weapons. Sometimes fear of reprisal has with- 
held them; more often actual tests of them as effective weapons have 
led to their abandonmnt. Poison gas was used in World War I, but 
did not determine the outcome and ‘was abandoned. But bombing, 
though it was obviously a two-way weapon, was not abandoned in 
World War Il—and President Truman already has said that he would 
use the A-bomb again! 


IT IS PRECISELY THE TOTALITY of modern war that spurs the 
oassion for its abolition in an eificient world organization for peace. 
And if wars arise from “the nature of man,” it is imperative to ask 
why war and preparation for it are made today in the name of “peace.” 
That, at least, is new! In previous epochs, political leaders candidly 
regarded war as the court of last appeal, and litile or no sense of evil 
was attached to it. 

Not so today. The “nature of man” is so in revolt against war 
that it is necessary to prepare all peoples for it by years of propa- 
eanda, in which each war-preparing act is explained as a step toward 
peace, and all aggression is pictured as defense. Even Hitler never 
dared to candidly tell the German people that he was planning war 
to redress their grievances. Bismarck, who waged a series of wars 
(for strictly limited objectives) could count on popular support with- 
out hypocrisy. Yet hypocrisy is concession to popular conscience. 

The idea that there is no “favorable climate” for an all-out attempt 
to create a real world organization for peace is not true. If the UN 
is largely a fiction, it is because the men who made it were hostile 
to an all-out solution, and especially hostile were the military advisers 
of all Great Powers. But to assume that the professional military 
correctly represent “the nature of man” is presuming a lot. 

It may be impossible to abolish war when there is no means of 
communicating ideas to the peoples of some nations. But the idea 
that it would be easier to persuade the Russians (or our military) to 
confine themselves to a nice gentlemanly war, should war come, than 
to organize for permanent peace seems to this columnist fictional. 

The United Nations was created by timid intellects who accepted 
its inherent weaknesses. But if the United States prepares to scuttle 
it, instead of perpetually advocating its strengthening, in favor of an 
argument about the nature of man—startlingly reminiscent of Pan- 
German perorations—then the United States will lose whatever moral 
leadership it possesses. 

‘ 
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Report From Thailand 


- Two Factions Alternate in Power; People Are Indifferent 


By S. W. SANDERS 
Special to The New Leader, 


‘ BANGKOK. 


ISITORS ARRIVING in this exotic Oriental kingdom, about the size 
of France and with a population of 18 million, are startled by the 
contrast with her neighbors. Especially so in Bangkok, the capital 


city of almost a million. 


While adequate sanitation and so many of the “necessities” of 
thodern high-speed American living are missing, the traveler finds bright, 
well-fed shining faces. Here there is neither the flaunted misery from pure 
starvation such as one finds in teeming Calcutta, nor the ill-concealed 


hatred and contempt of embittered ex- 
colonial peoples of Batavia, Saigon or 
Rangoon. 

While British troops, armed with 
tanks and planes, only manage to keep 
Stalinist guerilla bands checked just 
across Siam’s southern border on the 
Malayan peninsula, while the central 
government of the Union of Burma 
finds itself engaged in a civil war 
against three large and powerful op- 
ponents, and while a three-year old 
colonial war continues on Thailand’s 
other flank in Indo-China, this country 
has relative peace. 

* * * 

NO ONE WHO HAS BEEN in Bang- 
kok—the economic, intellectual and po- 
Jitical hub of the nation—for more than 
2 week makes predictions. 

After a period of U.S.-sponsored post- 
var government under Nai Pridi Pha- 
mamwong—the “brains” of the 1932 
coup dqdetat which turned this once 
absolutest of absolute monarchies into 
a constitutional regime — Thailand is 
now again governed by its war-time 
boss Field Marshal Phibun Songrap. 

Phibun, also a member of the 1932 
group which overthrew the Chakri 
dynasty’s centuries-old paternal re- 
gime, is a fascinating, French-educated 
jittle man who wields terrific power in 
the kingdom. 

His government stands—despite in- 
essant opposition reports of corrup- 
tion and malfeasance—through a clever 
manipulation of various cliques and the 
support of the nation’s army, its largest 
nilitary force. Two successive “counter” 

ups d’etat (since Phibun came into 
power in 1947 by his own coup) within 
the last year have failed. 





’ 
S. W. Sanders is an editor of Pe 


Bangkok Post, an English-language 


.- newspaper in Thailand. 
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Pridi, who is believed to be in Macao 
—the Portuguese colony on the China 
coast—is probably the only personality 
strong enough to turn the tables against 
the present government. A coup d’etat 
last February of which Pridi allegedly 
was the leader and which had the sup- 
port of the less-powerful navy of the 
country, failed. There was some blood- 
shed — even though Siamese politics, 
other than a direct attempt to over- 
throw the monarchy completely—are 
not likely to reach the masses of the 
people. 





Pridi, who was accused and “acquit- 
ted” of being a Communist when his 
government began in the °30’s putting 
the screws on foreign interests exploit- 
ing the nation, fought with the Amer- 
ican OSS during the war, in Thailand. 
But among many European and Amer- 
ican observers here, it is indeed a moot 
point as to whether there are real, 
basic ideological differences between 
the two men even though Phibun was 
the leader of the nation during the 
period of cooperdtion with the Japanese. 

- at a 

BRITISH ATTEMPTS at the end of 
the war to treat the country as an 
enemy were frustrated by the U.S. 
which in recent months has tried to 
win more favor with the Thai by a 
transfer of gold which was “set aside” 
in Tokyo by the Japanese for pur- 
chases they made during the war here, 
but which they had never delivered. 

While Thailand’s economy (rice is 
the principal export and together with 
Burma, the nations produced some 
two-thirds of the world supply last 











RELIGION, BANGKOK STYLE 
Peace, It's Relative 





year) is tied to the sterling area because 
of sales to British Malaya and to In- 
donesia and India, there is convertibility 
of sterling here on the free market. 
American refrigerators and cars are 
everywhere, and there is no dearth of 
American preducts—including cigaret- 
tes and chewing gum. 

Thailand stands or falls with the rest 
of southeast Asia. As the keystone in 
the arch of non-Communist states now 
fronting South China, Thailand occu- 
pies perhaps the most strategic place 
in the battle for this part of the world. 

There is no local Communist party 
of any size. Communism, and a very 
opportunitstic sort, exists among the 
native Chinese population (there are 
three million in Siam). Recently, a 
Chinese newspaper has come out for 
the Chinese “People’s” Republic. But 
most of the Chinese—who form the 
trading and mercantile class here—are 
interested in Chinese politics only as 
they effect the export-import business. 

Whether the local Chinese population 
can be used—as it has been in Malaya 

as a weapon against the West and 
the present regime is open to questiog. 
The Chinese here are assimilated to 
a much greater extent than in Malaya 
or, perhaps, even than in Indochina. 


THAILAND’S CHIEF THREAT 


comes from the northeast where the 
bands of one-time Comintern agent 
Ho Chih Minh have fought a three 
year War against the French colonial 


troops. - Ho may or may not be a 
Stalinist. But if and when the Chinese 
Soviet offers to aid him against the 
French with guns and tacticians, it is 
not unlikely he would be willing to 
swap a few foreign policy decisions. 
Ask an average Thai about Commu- 
nism and he will look at you and grin. 


There is no answer. Ideologies from 
Marx to Sun Yat Sen have little place 
in a country where patriarchial rule 
till dominates villa life and there 

plenty of food and a_ semi-torrid 
climate. But the taste of Western 
physical comforts has had tts effect, 
and there are no doubt ready converts 
among the youth of Bangkok to a new 
order of mechanistic progress. 

In the meantime, Mr. and Mrs 


Average Thai will have another bowl 
of curry, another papaya and a swim 
in the klong. 
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Heard on the Left 


RANKING POLISH DIPLOMAT has fled to Pzris. His name is 
Czeslaw Bobrowsky. former chairman of the Polish planning 
commission and recently Ambassador to Sweden. 


Roger Baldwin has been elected to the Board of Directors of the 
American Civil Liberties Union—but not unanimously. Baldwin had 
indicated informally that he didn’t think he should be on the Board. 
Nevertheless, it was felt he should be given the opportunity formally 
to accept or decline. The vote, by hands, was 18-to-2. The opposition- 
ists made an interesting united front—Corliss Lamont. representing 
the extreme left and Herbert Northrup, representing the extreme 
right, of the National Industrial Conference Board. 


BITTER IRONY DEPT.: At a recent Democratic caucus, Senator 
Pat McCarran, the best friend the Know-Nothings ever hed, com- 
plained that his bill to repeal excise taxes on cafes and transportation 
had been bottled up in committee for three years. This from McCarran, 
who sincle-handedly as chairman of a Senate immigration sub- 
committee, has bottled up a humane DP bill urged by party leaders 
on both sides of the aisle! 


On his recent European trip, Secretary of State Acheson’s trans- 
Atlantic plane, en route to Paris, stopped off in Shannon at 5 a. m. 
Irish officialdom, having been apprised of his coming, were waiting 
for him at the airport with an imposing array of foods—hams, bacon, 
goose. turkey. In the pale dawn, Acheson looked at the table dis- 
tastefully and said, “For God’s sake, get me a Martini and some 


scrambled eggs.” 


Original title of the Saturday Evening Post article on David K. 
Niles was “Rasputin in the White House.” Niles balked so hard that 
the head was finally changed to “Mr. Truman’s Mystery Man.” Both 
titles are equally incorrect. 


James W. Irwin, a Ford public relations biq wheel, somehow 
snuck into the Ohio political picture as adviser to Murray D. Lincoln, 
ranking candidate against Senator Taft. As public relations adviser 
(via Edgar Queeny, ihe Monsanto Chemical GOP power) to the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation, he has about convinced Lincoln it would 
be bad to run against Taft. 


Young FDR Jr. recently fell off a horse, and took to crutches 
while his ankle muscle healed. Photographs of him in this guise made 
hundreds and hundreds of newspapers all over the country, for what- 
ever Freudian motivation one can attribute to U.S. publishers. So 
overwhelmed by all this publicity over an accident, Roosevelt said: 
“I’m so goddamn lucky that if I fell into a pile of merde, it would 
turn Into a pile of gold.” 


T THE GOMPERS CENTENNIAL DINNER, January 5th, in 
Washington, D.C.’s Statler, William Green, George Harrison, 
estimable head of the Railway Clerks, and Dan Tobin of the 

Teamsters escorted President Truman to the dais. Powerful Dan 
pushed himself into the act over the opposition of many AFL leaders 
who recalled that in the ‘48 campaign. Tobin refused to back Truman 
and sulked it out. Until then, Tobin had been customarily chairman 
of the Democratic party’s national labor division. In the “48 cam- 
paign, Harrison was chairman. 


* i 


Time Magazine is preparing a big story on pensions. 


The California system of primary cross-filing may find that the 
battle between Helen Gahagan Douglas and Sheridan Downey for 
the Senatorial nomination will permit Congressman Nixon to walk 
off with the Democratic nomination. 

* x 

Joseph G. Harrison is new foreign editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

If you read the New Republic, you must have noticed the change 
coming over what once was its stellar feature, Washington Wire. 
Over a signature, T.R.B., which has stood for many years, its weekly 
dispatch from Washington has been written by some of the brightest 
people ever adorning the National Press Club taproom. Last big 
T.R.B. stringer was Richard Lee Strout of the Christian Science 
Monitor, and under him the feature maintained a high level of incisive, 
objective reporting and interpretation. Now, however, it’s as folksy 
as a television commercial and its style sounds like Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch. It is significant to note that the change of style, tone, 
and pitch started soon after Michael Straight—NR owner—moved to 
Washington and began to practice rewrite on more and more of the 
Washington copy. Now, he’s his own T.R.B. 


Ed Corsi, the State Industrial Commissioner, has a good chance 
for the GOP gubernatorial nomination. He is not at all unpopular 


with NY labor officials. 
The Whip. 











THE POLI 


By WILLIAM E. LEUCHTENBERG 
(Second of two articles) 


and those who share its viewpoint 

is, albeit erroneous, an under- 
standable response to a political di- 
lemma and an attitude fhat commands 
respect. Liberals who have contented 
themselves with condemning the NA- 
ACP attitude, and with passing in- 
nocuous resolutions against segrega- 
tion, are cause for far greater concern. 
If, as the NAACP fears, the federal 
housing act will strengthen segregation 
patterns, then the NAACP will have 
been justified in its attitude, and we 
would have been better off with no 
housing at all, despite the national 
dearth of housing. 

The NAACP’s change of attitude 
from opposition to the Langer amend- 
ment in 1943 to approval of the Cain- 
Bricker amendment in 1949 was 
wrought by bitter experience with the 
federal housing program. Gunnar Myr- 
dal, in The American Dilemma as- 
serted: “Recent government policies 
have, on the whole, served as devices 
to strengthen and widen rather than to 
mitigate residential segregation.” In an 
article in the Survey Graphic Loren 
Miller observed that “the Federal gov- 
ernment has strengthened the patterns 
of residential segregation over the past 
dozen years.” In The Negro Ghetto, a 
remarkably perceptive study of Negro 
housing, Robert Weaver traces the po- 
licy of the FHA in deliberately foster- 
ing racial segregation, including even 
the preparation of model racial cove- 
nants. The record of public housing 
agencies has been markedly better, but 
they have tended to conform to local 
custom and the record of war housing 
was exceptionally bad, especially on 
the West Coast where the federal gov- 
ernment helped create new patterns 
of segregation. Nor has the FHA, 
despite putative reforms, changed its 
basic attitudes. Last fall, the FHA 
announced it would continue to in- 
sure properties subject to racial re- 
strictive covenants, Charles Abrams re- 
ported in Commentary. The FHA, con- 
tends Richard Sterner in The Negro’s 
Share, may tend to make urban Ne- 
groes more restricted in their residen- 
tial areas than they were before.” 

At some juncture, this pattern of 
racial segregation in housing must be 
stopped; certainly it is intolerable for 
the federal government to foster segre- 
gation deliberately in areas where it 
never existed and to strengthen it in 
areas where the system was weakening. 
The President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights urged unequivocally “the con- 
ditioning by Congress of all federal 
grants-in-aid and other forms of fed- 
eral assistance to public or private 
agencies for any purpose on the ab- 
sence of discrimination and gegregation 
based on race, color, creed, or national 
origin.” Then they added a little more 
moderately: “The Committee believes 
that a reasonable interval of time may 
be allowed for adjustment to such a 
policy. But in the end it believes that 
segregation is wrong morally and prac- 
tically and must not receive financial 
support by the whole people.” 

Clearly, the time to end segregation 
is not in the vague future but now. It 
is exciting indeed to learn that one 
tenth of the Negro people will be 
housed by new federal projects, but the 
price will be much too high to pay if 
the program results .in the herding of 
over a million Negroes into new ghet- 
tos supported and approved by the 
American people. A realistic political 
program will spurn both the attitude 
that holds smugly that education is the 
only answer ,and the attitude that be- 
lieves the only answer is no slum clear- 


"Tx POSITION of the NAACP 


ance, no new housing at all. The fight 
against segregation must be carted on 
at two levels, in the nation! administra- 
tion of the federal housing act and in 
the communities of the North and West 


where local housing authorities will 
put the new program into operat.on. 
ux * 7 


THERE IS NO HOPE of enacting 
federal anti-segregatién laws «until a 
new pattern of non-segregation is es- 
tablished over considerable ar2as of 
the country to serve «as a 
model and as an impetus to federal le- 
gislation. Liberals have tended to vent 
their spleen in tirades against Rankin 
and other legislators whose political 
futures do not lie in liberal hands, and 
to concentrate all their attention on a 
few pieces of federal legislation which, 
even if passed, would not bisically 
alter the pattern of racial] discr:mina- 
tion in this country. They have ne- 
glected to pay sufficient attention to 
the vital need for checking segr2 zation 
in their own communities. 

Every city in the North ani West 
should have an ordinance barring seg- 
regation in tax-exempt projects like 
the New York City statute of 1944 under 
which several non-segregated housing 
projects have been erected. Ironically 
enough, slum clearance progrars have 
been used as an entering wedze for 
racial discrimination; by the end of 
1947, only Pennsylvania and Minnesota 
barred racial discrimination in urban 
redevelopment projects. Anti-segrega- 
tion statutes should be passed in the 
remaining Northern and Western 
states. Finally, no local housing author- 
ity in any Northern or Westen city 
should be permitted to administer the 
new housing law on a segregate pasis; 
this should be the main plank ir a vig- 
orous political program against segre- 
gated housing. If segregation p=rsists, 
there will be only one group to slame, 
the liberal forces—NAACP, trade 
unions, ADA and others—for not hav- 
ing done a good enough job in »-aking 
segregation a political issue ani edu- 
cating their neighbors on its eviis. 

If the tendency to ignore community 
political issues is a liberal failing, the 
assumption, that all you have to do is 
push a law through Congress tc eradi- 
cate a social evil is an even great=r one. 
The first test of the real extent to 
which the Truman administra*ion is 
committed to the struggle for civil 
rights will be in its administration of 
the new housing act. The FHA rust be 
forced to end its policy of covertly sup- 
porting racial covenants and much of 
its key personnel should be changed. 
Public housing administrators should 
be issued directives to encourage the 
abandonment of racial segrega*ton on 
a local level. Liberal groups working 
on a national level against segregation 
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ILLIAM E. LEUCHTENBERG comes forth with a question 
which, we predict. will agitate liberals throughout the re- 
mainder of this Congressional session. Should civil rights pro- 
ponents—asks Mr. Leuchtenberg—insist upon anti-segregation riders 
to welfare legislation when they threaten to defeat that legislation? 

Last year Senators Cain and Bricker amended the housing bill 
to provide for non-segregated housing. Most observers concluded 
that Republicans Cain and Bricker were really interested in defeating 
the bill’s public housing features, and not in advancing President Tru- 
man’s civil rights program. But the Senators got unexpected sup- 
port from a very forceful civil rights group—the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People—which reversed its 1943 stand 
against such amendments on the grounds that no welfare legislation 
should be passed which does not attack segregation. 

In his first article last week. Mr. Leuchtenberg discussed the 
NAACP stand, and was prone to find it unpolitic. In his concluding 
article this week, he examines other ways of handling the problem. 
Mr. Leuchtenberg, a former organizer for Americans for Democratic 
Action, is now teaching social science at Smith College. 








should direct their efforts toward 
obtaining a forthright commitment 
against segregation from the President, 
in accord with the recommendations of 
his own committee on civil rights. Our 
present program should not insist on 
anti-segregation as an Administration 
policy in the South; if we do, we shall 
destroy the whole strength of our po- 
sition. But there is no excuse for con- 
tinuation of racial segregation in the 
North and West; it should be made 
clear to the Administration that any 
laxity on the part of federal housing 
officials in abandoning patterns of se- 
gregation in the North and West will 
have drastic political repercussions. 

It may be argued that it is difficult 
to control the administration of a law; 
that people ignore local political ques- 
tions; that so many people favor segre- 
gated housing that it cannot be made 
a political issue. If so, so much the 
worse for us. An alternative political 
program of no housing at all is a much 
sorrier solution, and one may well ques- 
tion the advisability of federal edicts 
that do not have popular support. But 
there is no reason why any of these 
objections should be valid, given a de- 
termined effort to eliminate segregation 
in our communities. When FEPC was 
first suggested a few years ago, it was 
regarded as a bold, even shocking pro- 
posal; today, no political party would 
dare draft a program that didn’t en- 
dorse it, and several states and cities 
are now enforcing FEPC statutes. The 
non-segregation principle may gain po- 
pular support in just as short a period 
of time, although it will, of course, have 
much tougher sledding. 

Even if we succeded in this program, 
we shall pay a great price, and there 
is no point in closing our eyes to it. 
We shall have used the funds of 
the American people to foster and 
strengthen racial segragation in the 
South, to construct: new Negro ghettos. 
At the same time, we shall have taken 
the first steps toward eliminating seg- 
regation. We shall have created a 
pattern of nonsegregation throughout 
the greater part of the country. We 
shall havé established interracial liv- 
ing patterns as the American way of 
life. We shall have prepared ourselves 
for the final struggle against segrega- 
tion in the South itself. 

os a _ 

ON MAY 3, 1949, the issue of seg- 
regation and social welfare legislation 
arose once more when Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts intro- 
duced an amendment to the federal 
aid to education bill providing that no 
federal funds be granted to segregated 
schools. Once more, the NAACP wired 
its approval: “Sound Federal legisla- 
tion in field of education cannot com- 
promise with situation. S. 246 without 
Lodge amendment puts Federal gov- 
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ernment in position of countenancing 
present inequalities and discrimina- 
tions because bill in present form gives 
express approval to ‘separate public 
schools’ for minority races.” 

The pattern of the housing bill de- 
bate was repeated when foes of federal 
aid to education seized on the anti- 
segregation amendment, not to provide 
nonsegregafed education, but to pre- 
vent any federal aid to education at 
all. It is noteworthy that Senator 
Lodge, the sponsor of the anti-segre- 
gation amendment, also sponsored a 
crippling amendment which was the 
principle threat,to the education bill: 
Senator Taft said flatly that this second 
Lodge amendment changing the method 
of distribution of funds would have 
destroyed the bill. 

Of the sixteen senators who voted 
for the anti-segregation amendment, 
six voted against final passage of the 
bill, while two others were absent. 
Four others voted for the second 
crippling Lodge amendment. In short, 
only four senators of the sixteen who 
voted for the anti-segregation amend- 
ment were demonstrably in favor of 
the principle of federal aid to educa- 
tion. As Senator Aiken of Vermont 
drily observed: 

“In my opinion the most ardent sup- 
porters of the amendments offered by 
the Senator from Massachusetts would 
not be found among the colored race, 
but would be found among the hard- 
shelled reactionary elements of some 
of our State chambers of commerce 
who are opposed to social progress of 
any kind at any price.” 

It should be noted that the present 
bill, while permitting segregation, 
takes one great step forward in speci- 
fically providing for the equalization 
of benefits. 

* * oe 

IN ONE RESPECT, the NAACP was 
stronger on the education bill than on 
the housing bill. Despite the practice 
of segregation, federal housing agen- 
cies have been eminently fair in the 
distribution of public housing to Ne- 
groes. Federal housing, asserts Robert 
Weaver, was a “Godsend for Negro 
Americans,” while Richard Sterner 
contends that “federal and local hous- 
ing authorities have given him [the 
Negro] a larger share of the benefits 
than has any other major group of 
public welfare agencies.” Negroes 
occupy about one third of all public 
housing in America today. 

In the field of education, on the 
other hand, racial segregation has 
meant gross discrimination against the 
Negro. Salaries of white teachers are 
44 per cent higher than those of Negro 
teachers in the South, while an aver- 
age of $104.66 per white pupil as 
against $57.57 per Negro pupil was 
spent in the South-in 1946. Mississippi 
spends $7 on whites for every $1 on 
Negroes. Nearly 70 per cent-of South- 


ern illiterates are Negroes. The aver- 


age classroom for Southern Negroes © 


costs $477, for whites $1,100. 

Even more serious, previous experi- 
ence with federal aid to education in 
the South has revealed a system of 
distribution violating every canon of 
fair play. Charles S. Johnson reports 
in Patterns of Negro Segregation: “In 
the seventeen states receiving sixteen 
million dollars for Negro and white 
land-grant colleges in 1935-36, Negroes 
constituted 25 per cent of the total 
population between the ages of 18 and 
21 inclusive; yet they received only 
5.4 per cent of total federal allot- 
ments.” Only under the Morris-Nelson 
and Bankhead-Jones Acts, which re- 
quired a “just and equitable” division 
of funds, were funds divided in a 
reasonably cquitable manner between 
Negro and white institutions. 

* x x 

IN ANOTHER RESPECT. the 
NAACP position was weaker on the 
education bill than on the housing bill. 
While many questioned the wisdom of 
attempting to end segregation in hous- 
ing by federal ukase, few questioner! 
the right of the federal government to 
do so, at least in public housing proj- 
eects. The greatest stumbling block io 
federal aid to education, on the con- 
trary, has been the repeated allegation 
that federal aid would mean fedecrul 
control. While an increasingly liberal 
interpretation of the commerce clause 
of the Constitution has enabled the 
federal government to cut deeply into 
the reserved powers of the states in 
order to regulate their economic insti- 
tutions, state control over education 
has been — successfully maintained 
against any federal encroachment. 
Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, a 
forthright supporter of civil rights 
legislation, announced that even if the 
anti-segregation amendment would not 
mean the death of the bill, he would 
vote against it, for it would destroy 
the right of the states to determine 
their own educational policies. 

It is difficult to believe that the 
Lodge amendment _to the education bill 
has any greater merit than the Cain- 
Bricker amendment to the housing 
bill. Passage of the amendment would 
not have meant nonsegregated schools 
in the South, but continuation of the 
present system of segregation without 
federal aid. Financial exigencies have 
not weakened segregation in education 





in the South, nor led to a willingness 
to accept mixed schools as the price of 
federal aid; they have meant, rather, 
a further cut in schooling facilities for 
Negro children, and of salaries for 
Negro teachers. 

Education it not a panacea for South- 
ern prejudice; schools may only serve 
to inculcate bias from one generation 
to the next. But any campaign of 
education against segregation must 
assume a people who are at least 
literate. While no facile correlation 
should be made between the amount 
of schooling and the degree of racial 
bias of any given individual, it is at 
least to be hoped that increased educa- 
tional benefits will create a more 
favorable reception in the South for 
reasoned arguments against racial dis- 
crimination. Moreover, better educa- 
tion for the Southern Negro will in- 
crease his political alertness, and may 
conceivably help to widen economic 
opportunities. 


In 1947, Benjamin Fine, conducting 
a survey for the New York Times, 
discovered that 350,000 teachers had 
left school since 1940, with one out of 
every seven teachers serving on a 
substandard basis, and 70,000 teacher 
positions unfilled. The National Edu- 
cation Association estimates that there 
will be nine million more children in 
public schools in 1957 than in 1948, 
with 600,000 new qualified teachers 
demanded. 

Facing such a desperate national 
crisis, with conditions many times 
worse in the South, with Negro teach- 
ers paid as little as eight dollars a 
week in some areas, federal aid to 
education offers far greater hope than 
prolonging the present crisis for th 
sake of a theoretical victory that does 
not add a single new nonsegregated 
schoolroom in the nation. 

If the NAACP and_ likeminded 
groups serve no other purpose by thei 
present tactic than to call attention 
to segregation as the greatest civil 
rights issue, fixing our minds on vital 
political issues instead of peripheral 
legislation, they will perform an in- 
valuable function. But if they continue 
to urge the defeat of social legislation 
lacking anti-segregation clauses and 
are satisfied with token victories in 
wars of words, they will damage 
severely the very cause for which all 
tion in America. 
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THE GOD THAT FAILED. By Arthur Koestler, Ignazio Silone, Richard 
Wright, Andre Gide, Louis Fischer, and Stephen Spender. Richard 
Crossman, Editor. Harper & Brothers. 373 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by SAMUEL PUTNAM 


HE AMERICAN PEOPLE TODAY are more intelligently aware of 
the true nature of Communism than they ever were before. All that 
has happened on the international scene since the end (so to speak) 
of World War II, all the revelations of espionage and treasonable activity 
at hcme on the part of Moscow’s representatives, whether native or foreign- 


born, have proved very enlightening. 


which most of them are still in the 
iark, and that is: the reasons that could 
have impelled an intellectual to join 
such a movement in the first place and 
to remain in it for so long a time as 


many did 


“You tell us now,” these questioner: 
will vy, “all about the evils and the 
horrors of Communism, and you art 
nore bitter in vour denunciation than 
ire most of us who were always op- 
posed to it. How 1o¢ it ome you did 
not peak out long 20”? Did you not 
have a mind of ir own? How could 
you have held it in abeyance, and what 


finally impelled you to break with the 


Party’ 
"The 


These are questions which I myself 
should not like to undertake to answer, 
for the reason that to’ do so would 
mean tearing one’s guts out in an effort 
to compose a spiritual autobiography 
that would be—at least!—completely 
honest, that would see all and tell all. 
Yet this is precisely the task which 


the six famous authors of The God 
That Failed have taken upon them- 
rt 
\ book is often spoken of as bein: 
ut here } ne that 1s more 
‘ e] it was inevitable, it had 
to be The publisher advertises 
confession,” and there is a signific- 
nee in the use of the singular rathei 


than the plural; for this is no anthology 
or symposium: the various pieces fit 
into one another like a mosaic, to form 
the pattern of a state of mind, that of 
the convert to Communism, a state of 
mind and an intellectual atmosphere 
which existed from the time of the 
Russian Revolution in 1917 to the 
Hitler-Stalin pact in 1939. 
” Me ” 

THIS IS THE BOOK’S real purpos: 
as conceived and ably carried out by 
the editor, who happens to be a Labor 
Party member of the British Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Crossman tells us that he 
and the contributors were “not in the 
Jeast interested either in swelling the 
flood of anti-Communist propaganda 
or in providing an opportunity for per- 
sonal apologetics,” their aim being a 
re-creation of the past through “an act 
of imaginative self-analysis.” This, he 
goes on to point out, is something 
different from scientific analysis, which 
would explain away the emotions on 
sociological and psychological grounds. 
In other words, what was wanted was 
a recollection of the past “if not in 
tranquility, at least in dispassion—and 
this power is rarely granted except to 
the imaginative writer.” 

The editor hardly could have found 
six writers better suited to his purpose 
than those he has brought together in 





f 

Samuel Putnam's latest book is = 
new translation of Don Quixote. He 
was a member of the Communist 


party for eight years. 
« J 





But there is one point, I find, on 


the present volume. Four of the 
world’s finest novelists, one of its most 
sensitive poets, and a journalist of high 
distinction—a German, Italian, French- 
man, Englishman, and two Americans 
one of them a Negro—the assemblage 

certainly a representative one. With 
the exception of Louis Fischer, all 
were at one time or another members 
of the Communist Party or very close 
to it, and Mr. Fischer confesses that 

a foreign correspondent he was 
more or less under the Muscovite spell 
for the better part of two decades. 
They all, accordingly, speak out of first 
hand knowledge and experience, and 
their story is told with that creative 
insight and skill which only the artist 
commands, 

The contributors to this volume 
have, I think, really succeeded in pre- 
serving their striving for objectivity, 
but this is not by any means to imply 
that the effect upon the reader is a 
dispassionate one. Here is factual writ- 
ing, true enough, but of a kind that 
tirs the emotions and moves the 
minds of men. The pages by Koestler 

re among the finest he has ever 
vritten and hold much of the glow 
Darkness at Noon, And what coul 

more deeply moving than Richa 
Wright's account of the trial of one of 
ts Negro members that wi iged by 
the Communist Party in Chicago? 

The emotional impact, however, 
not all. There is the steady, relentless 
piling up of fact on fact out of each 
personal experience until the result is 
a veritable mountain’ of infamy. The 
most terrifying thing about it all is the 
way in which the Party member—and 
the close-to-the-Party fellow traveler 
as well—is compelled +o surrender his 
intelligence, to affirm that black is 
white and white is black when neces- 
sary. This is especially true of the in- 
tellectual, whom the Party hates, dis- 
trusts, and fears but whom it seeks 
to use for its purpose. In order to do 
this, in order to maintain its control 
over intellectuals and workers alike, 
it resorts to a maze of garbled “dia- 
lectics” and a jargon of its own inven- 
tion, along with slogans expressive 
of the opportunistic Party line of the 
moment. If you ever doubted George 
Orwell, read this book and be con- 
vinced that he was writing fact not 
fiction. 

All of which brings us back to our 
stafting point: why does the intellect- 
ual do it? How can men like these 
submit to such ignominy? For an an- 
swer read Koestler and Spender. The 
latter gives one of the clearest, most 
concise explanations that I have seen 
any where. 

“With the Communist intellectuals,” 
he says, “I was always confronted by 
the fact that they had made a calcula- 
tion when they became Communists 
which had changed the whole of real- 
ity for them into the crudest black 


and white. In day-to-day living every 
factor which they confronted could not 
affect the huge abstract calculation in 
their minds. The Revolution was the 
beginning and the end, the sum of all 
sums. Someday, somewhere, every- 
thing would add up to the happy total 
which was the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat and a Communist society. 
This way of thinking canceled out all 
experiential objections. 

“Thus the intellectual Communists 
seemed extremely interested in theory, 
very little in evidence which might 
conflict with theory. For example, 
I never met anyone who had the 
slightest interest in any side of 
Russia which was not the Stalinist 
propagandist presentation. ... The 
same disregad for scrupulousness in 
anything but theory applied to behav- 
ior. The ends justified the means.” 


AS FOR THE fellow travefing intel- 
lectuals, they are far from being starry- 
eved innocents. We all know the -kind 
No matter what the latest atrocity that 

been perpetrated by the Kremlin, 
even though it be one that has shocked 


the civilized world, they still will be. 


found lending their names as sponsors, 
attending banquets, and addressing 
public meeting in defense of their 
spiritual fatherland, the USSR. This is 
something which the plain man in the 
street, with only his moral conscience 
to guide him, is at a loss to understand. 
Surely, he says to himself, these indi- 
viduals, whe are supposed to be more 
than ordinarily intelligent, cannot be 
in ignorance of what all the rest of the 
world knows. But they are persons of 
espect in the community, and it is 

‘d to think of them as knowingly de- 

nding such crimes. How, then, is one 
to ex} n their attitude? 

The truth of the matter is, these 
ereat idealists know quite well what is 


PTT 





doors 


going on both inside and outside the 
Soviet Union; they have simply ration- 
alized such things in the manner de- 
scribed above by Spender. Read what 
both he and Koestler have to say re- 
garding the British and French physi- 
cists, the “nuclear Marxists.” The mo- 
tives of these gentlemen are not quite 
as pure as some people may think. 

But the usual Party intellé¢tual (if 
he is the real article and not a phony 
made-to-order one) is merely a roman- 
tic who, harassed by a petty bourgeois 
conscience, has become a mental drug 
addict. Koestler sums it up admirably. 

“The necessary lie, the necessary 
slander; the necessary intimidation of 
the masses to preserve them from short- 
sighted errors; the necessary liquida- 
tion of oppositional groups and hostile 
classes; the necessary sacrifice of a 
whole generation in the interest of the 
next—it may all sound menstrous and 
vet it was so easy to accept while 
rolling along the single track of faith. 
It had all happened before, in the his- 
tory of medieval churches. in Byzan- 
tium, in the hothouses of mystic sects; 
but the mental world of the drug ad- 
dict is difficult to explain to the out- 
sider who h&s never entered the magic 
cirele and never played Wonderland 
croquet with himself.” 

And so, it is not strange if, when he 
finally does succeed in tearing himself 
away from his “artificial paradise,” the 
ex-Communist intellectual should be 
left, for a long time at least. with a deep 
aching inner void. In this respect he is 
ike a morphine victim who has had 


the cure. As Mr. Crossman observes, 

en like Koestler, Silone. and Wright 
who were actual Party embers will 
always bear the scars of the experience. 
Their confession is for them a catharsis: 
but for others let us hope that it will 
serve as an effective anti-Communist 


vaccine. 


A Village Idyll 


BIG EYES. By Oriana Atkinson. 
$3.00 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 294 pp. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM E. BOHN 
N A RECENT ISSUE OF THE NEW YORKER Edmund Wilson speaks 


’ 


of “creating through fiction a complete imaginary community” as one 
of the tests of a novelist. Certainly as we look back over our recent 
American greats, it becomes evident that this sort of communal narrative 
has been their strong point. Faulkner, Wolfe, Dos Passos, Steinbeck— 


their people all live and move and 
grow in the warm nest of family, 
neighborhood, village, town. It is among 
these creators of close-knit societies 
that Oriana Atkinson numbers herself 
by the production of Big Eyes, her first 
novel. 

In the new twist which Mrs. Atkin- 
son gives the old story of the traveling- 
salesman and the farmer’s daughter, 
Herbert Smythe says to Eysie: “You’ve 
got what’s known as executive ability.” 
As he had discovered, she had that and 
a lot more. Her Indian blood is symbol 
of the primitive. Hardly less prim- 
itive than Indians, but more inbred 
and hardbitten, are the Catskill vil- 
lagers among whom and against whom 
she demonstrated her character and 
achieved her victories. With a good 
deal of skill and insight the author 
draws the ancestral life of this bleak 
and bitter village into the pyramid that 





culminates in the activities of this fer- 
vid and occasionally ferocious girl. 

There is an altogether unusual bal- 
ancing of rural humor and lowering 
tragedy. The novel’s only weakness 
results from an occasional failure to 
accomplish a perfect welding of these 
opposite elements. There are two long 
passages where old men fall into 
charming contrapuntal narratives of 
folklorish quality and practically run 
away with the story. The novel as a 
whole suffers from this lack of focus. 
But toward the end Mrs. Atkinson pulls 
it powerfully together with dramatic 
effect. 

There is an implication of promise 
in the last lines of the book. A sprig 
of lilac is being carried from the bitter 
North to the soothing South. It is to 
be hoped that it will bloom and mul- 
tiply there, for Big Eyes has all the 
marks of an auspicious beginning. 
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A Harold Laski Re-hash 


TRADE UNIONS,IN THE NEW SOCIETY. By Harold J. Laski. Viking 


Press. 182 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by PHILIP TAFT 


HIS BOOK IS AN EXPANSION of the lectures delivered in the spring 
of 1949 under the auspices of the Sidney Hillman Foundation. In the 
first chapter, “The Changing Significance of Trade Unienism,”’ Pro- 
fessor Laski examines the role of unionism in contemporary society. Many 
of his statements with respect to Soviet trade unions are open o serious 
challenge, and reveal the moral schizophrenia not uncommon among certain 


writers on issues touching that country. 


That some of the regime’s brutality is 
due to the fact “that Russia has sought 
to make a population overwhelmingly 
peasant in character recognize in one 
generation habits that elsewhere have 
been painfully acquired in over a cen- 
tury of disciplined experience” is a 
good example of his argument.~ Must 
not a policy which depends upon sup- 
pression and brutality for its successes 
be condemned? Evidently not, as we 
are told: “Forcible and speedy adapta- 
tion is a Russian habit of long standing. 
for which the rulers of contemporay 
Russia have far less responsibility than 


their predecessors.” This is truly an 
interesting statement from a_ writer 
who shows so much rightful indigna- 


tion at evils elsewhere. Of course, this 
type of argument pretty well destroys 
the possibility of moral judgment. One 
might thus prove that Hitler’s policies 
were only an extension of some pre- 
valent in Germany for centuries. Thus 
the strengthening of existing evils by 
revolutionary governments could not 
be regarded as a sign of failure, for 
these evils had always existed. Nor 
does it make much sense, in this con- 
nection, to argue that the West is not 
without sin. This is irrelevant in 
evaluating Soviet policy. 


Many of Professor Laski’s statements 
on Soviet trade unions cannot be sup- 
ported by facts, and much of his argu- 
ment shows that he neither under- 

stands trade unions nor the problem 
of labor. He argues that certain types 
of trade union action are understand- 
able in capitalist countries because of 
the existence of class antagonisms, 
but not desirable in the Soviet Union 
because “no inherent divergence of 
interest between the objectives of the 
trade union and those of the govern- 
ment exist.”” The stringent labor 
regulations, the use of “work books,” 
and the legal penalties that can be 
imposed belie the conclusion of har- 
mony drawn by the author. 


Professor Laski does ‘not accept the 
claims of an ideal capitalism, one in 
which no frictions, conflicts or monop- 
olies exist, one in which adjustments 
are readily made. Rightfully he insists 
upon looking behind the ideals to the 
reality. Yet he refuses to follow this 
practice in the case of the Soviet Union 
There he is ready to disregard reali- 
ties, and to lose himself in abstract 
statements about social harmony. What 
does this mean for the individual in 
his daily life? What rights does he 

what burdens does he 

— Professor Laski would not re- 
ard favorably the claim of profit- 
takers that they would plow back most 
of their profits and that the results 
would be a future lowering of prices 
and increase in the standard of living. 
Moreover there is enough truth in this 
picture so as to demonstrate that it is 
not entirely visionary. Yet Professor 
Laski insists upon going behind mere 
claims so he ean examine the less at- 


possess, and 


tractive side of capitalism. This is 
correct. However, when discussing 
or ss 
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Soviet society, his critical faculties 
leave him, and he seems to confuse 
verbal statements with harsh reality. 
* * & 

FUNDAMENTALLY PROFESSOR 
Laski neither understands nor sympa- 
thizes with trade unionism. There is evi- 
dence of this upon every page. It is his 
failure to understand and to sympa- 
thize with ordinary men and women— 
flesh and blood human beings instead 
of abstractions—which distinguishes his 
approach from that of Professor Selig 
Perlman, whose views he subjects to 
critical analysis. The talk about half 
and whole loaves is empty sloganeering 
and not worthy of serious discussion. 
What is a half of a loaf and w 
whole one? Do workers in the Soviet 
Union and in Britain. receive whole 
loaves? Why not examine the effect of 


lat isa 


\ 


a policy upon people, and try to deter- 
mine which will yield the greatest ad- 
vantage? One of the great merits of 
English laborism is that it is undog- 
matic, that it gives thought to the effect 
of policy upon people. Moreover, Pro- 
fessor Laski’s obsession with activity 
is not new. The Nazis were also activists 
and Mussolini boasted that he (Musso- 
lini) gave new hope and- vigor to Italy 
and revived the spirit of his faltering 
countrymen. Activity which leads to 
the ditch of slave labor camps, to work 
eards and to imperialist expansion— 
Professor Laski could justify the latter 
by evidence that it was also a practice 
of the Czars—has little to recommend it 
thirty-two years after the Revolution. 

Professor Laski points out that 
the changing character of the American 
economy is forcing a greater political 
consciousness upon labor. However, the 
author disapproves of the pressure poli- 
tics of American unions, for this, he 
argues, is based upon a belief that the 
American economy is still competitive. 
Laski believes the trade unions 
should form a party of their own. This 
advice, like the rest of the book, is not 
founded upon a analysis of the possible 
gains and losses to the trade unions, but 
merely the conviction that in taking 
such a ste i the trade unions will be 


fulfilling what he regards as their poli- 
tical destiny. The trade unions, I am 
sure, will also disregard his warning 
that an attack upon the communists 
“may go far to split a trade-union 
movement... to a point where it loses 
the power to stand up to aggressive at- 
tack.” Professor Laski has a double 
standard on this issue, one for England 
and another for the United States, His 
Secret Battalion was a bitter assault 
upon the Communists, and I do not 


*think he voted for communist affilia- 


tion to the Labour Party when that 
issue was before the Labour Party 
Congress. 

Professor Laski is still capable of 
many keen isolated insights into social 
problems, but his infatuation with the 
Soviet system and socialist abstractions 
blind him to the virtues of the trade 
unions and to the shortcomings of 
grand programs for nationalization. 
Economic change has, for him, become 
an end in itself and not a means for the 
improvement of the lot of the ordinary 
man and woman. Certainly a reap- 
praisal of the place of trade unionism 
in modern society is very much needed 
but this book does nothing more than 
to rehash a few stale and unprofitabl 
notions. 














Ode to a Columnist 


HEYWOOD BROUN. 


By Dale Kramer. 


A. A. Wyn. $3.50. 


Reviewed by WILL CHASAN 
HERE WAS A MISSIONARY STRAIN in Heywood Broun. The Sacco- 


Vanzetti case brought it out. 
-the: judicial “lynching” in 


which the World refused to print, 
who dealt 
serious affairs. 


called the “good old Broun” 


“mace-swinging” commentator on 
coldly done by “men in dinner coats 
and academic gowns” and_ protest 


stifled in a press ostensibly free. As 
Dale Kramer records in this sympa- 
thetic and perceptive “biographical 
portrait,’ Broun was shocked and 
stirred. 

Not only his column changed. “There 
is no vigor in expressing an opinion 
and then washing your hands,” he ob- 
served. His ardor deployed in all di- 
rections. He launched a “Give a Job” 
campaign—the depression had arrived: 
ran for Congress as a Socialist; labored 
on a revue, “Shoot the Works,” for the 
benefit of unemployed actors; turned 
up on picket lines; sponsored a Com- 
munist front or two; used his immense 
prestige as a newspaperman to start 
the Guild, which he spoke of as “my 
contribution to newspaper work”; and 
became a fervent supporter of FDR and 
the New Deal, which he saw, hopefully, 
as “an opening wedge into the creation 
of an entirely new state of society.” 

It was all part of a groping but per- 
sistent quest. He wanted a 
through which he could work effectively 
for the “brotherhood of man.” It 
seemed to him, finally, not long befor 
he died, that he had found it. He be- 
came a convert to Catholicism. 


medium 


Many people, Kramer notes, found it 
hard to accept the new Broun as 
genuine. The huge, amiable, shuffling, 
disheveled-looking man—it was said 
that his appearante suggested an un- 
made bed—had been a _ celebrated 
“playboy” of the twenties. He was a 
familiar figure at speakeasies and race- 
tracks. Stories circulated about his 
prodigious drinking, pranks, and gam- 
bling. A number of Socialist leaders 
thought he had joined them as “just 





co ‘ 
Will Chasan has contributed to 


The Nation and The New Republic.” 
si J 





Boston of the 
marked the transition from what he 


His bitter and impassioned columns on 


two anarchists, some of 
and triviality to the 
He had seen injustice 


in charm 


another lark,” and found corroboration 
in the fact that Broun’s campaign was 
run from the Algonquin, assisted by 
the clever but exhibitionist members 
of the Thanatopsis Pleasure and Inside 
Straight Club, and lubricated by a 
steady flow of gin. Communists heckled 
him at street corners by shouting “sun 
dodger,” an allusion to a story that he 
came out only after dark. When he 
started the Newspaper Guild, Roy 
Howard scoffed that “Heywood never 
finished anything.” There were more 
references to his frivolity when he 
joined the church. 


we - m 


THE CHARGES HURT BROUN. “In 
the dark recesses of his heart he is a 
riding out to do battle even 
though he dreads it,” he had written 
of himself in a “self-profile’ in the 
New Yorker. The tone was mocking. 
defensively, but the characterization 
was accurate. It took the prodding of 
Ruth Hale, his first wife, to move him 
into his early battles, and often it took 

“courage shot” of gin to prepar« 
him for unpleasantness. But skepticism 
about his absurd and 
ather boorish. 


crusader 


sincerity was 


He was fired from the World and 
then from the World-Telegram, which 
paid him $49,000 a year, because he 
insisted on expressing and acting on 
And he turned down 
a Hearst offer of $1,000 a week, all 

ndication fees, and a $25,000 bonus: 
he didn’t think that he would be com- 
fortable, despite assurances of “free- 
dom,” working for a man whose papers 
were firing reporters for Guild activity 
Westbrook Pegler, with whom Broun 
was involved in a battle of columns, 
came up to him in a nightclub once 
and suggested, Kramer reports, “that 
they forget what they wrote during the 
night.” “What I 


his convictions. 


day and be pals by 


write by day.’ Broun replied “I live 
by night.” 

WHAT BROUN WROTE “by day,” 
either as a mace-swinger for liberal 
causes or as a humorist commenting 
“less important phases of the 
was nearly aiways good 
and often superb. He could write about 
a fish, a social problem, a_ baseball 
player, or a politician with equal grace 
It accounted for his swift success as a 
columnist and for the readiness of 
publishers to tolerate him as much as 
they did. They fired him reluctantly. 

How Broun wrote was a near-miracle 
He did most of his columns in twenty 
or thirty minutes, frequently during a 
brief interlude away from a poker game 
or nightclub table. He chided Pegler— 
“square Pegler’’—for spending four or 
five hours in the creation of a column 
“The daily commentator who takes too 
much pains with his writing has insuffi- 
cient energy left to get out and find 
someting to write about,” he declared. 
“It may be all very well for Shake- 
speare and the musical glasses to tinkle 
sweetly, but a newspaperman ought to 
go clanging down the street with the 
hook and ladder.” 

But in this Broun was unfair. His 
own gifts as a writer were extraor- 
dinary, in some ways unique, and no 
proper basis for c¢ Many of 
his columns, however hastily they were 
written, are literature, in the good, not 
snobbish, sense of the wérd. They con- 
stitute his firmest claim to fame; more 


on the 
passing show,” 


ymparison. 


so, I think, than the fact that he 
founded the Guild and was always 
ready, after the Sacco-Vanzetti case, to 


“shoot the works” in a good cause. 
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| against dictatorsnip of or over the prole- 
tariat, affirming instead a democratic 

j change for social progress. H 

Send 15¢, which covers postage 
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The Liberal Decade 


STATE INTERVENTION IN GREAT BRITAIN. By Samuel J. Hurwitz. 


Columbia University Press. 321 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by HARRY W. LAIDLER 


ITH THE RISE OF BRITISH LABOR to power, and the resulting 

expansion of public control over industry, increasing interest is 

being shown throughout the world in past trends of Great Britain 
in the field of government ownership and control. 


An enlightening study of these trends 
from 1905 to 1920 is contained in Dr. 
Hurwitz’s State Intervention in Great 
Britain. This scholarly, well doct- 
mented volume begins with a fascinat- 
ing survey of the so-called Liberal 
Decade preceding the First World War. 

During this decade, as Prof. J. H. 
Clapham has expressed it, the Liberal 
government of Lloyd George moved on 
two planes—that of “the public plane 
of domestic reform”, and that of “the 
hidden plane of a possible war.” During 
those days, Llovd George and othe: 
leaders of the Liberal party sought to 
keep power by steering a middle course 
between that urged by the growing 


Labor party and that insisted upon by 


taid Conservative or Unionist party 

il al n ) Labor. whose militant 
ele tion of 29 member of Parlia- 
ent. elected in 1906, had thrust a new 


mce into the political life of the nation 
nment passed a seri 
of ocial insurance laws, introduced 
land veforms and reorganized Britair 
taxation svstem 

According — te the author. Lloyd 
George had little sense of social direc- 
tion in the presentation of his program 
While introducing reforms which 
angered the Lords and the landed aris- 
tocracy, he steered clear of measure 
which would alienate the business class 

The reforms enacted during these pre 

ar days failed to satisfy organized 
labor. Real wages fell, and increasing 
demands arose for radical social change 
Then came the war. 

This book is largely devoted to the 
economic intervention of the govern- 
ment during the First World War. 

Following the declaration of war, 
“business as usual”, a phrase coined by 
Winston Churchill, was everywhere 
heard. The expectation of those in 
power was that the war would be a 
short one, and “that the country needed, 
more than ever, the profits and credits 
that accrue from normal enterprise.” 
The President of the Bord of Trade, 
Walter Runciman, maintained in Feb- 
ruray, 1915, that “the greatest contribu- 
tion the government could make was to 
reassure the business community that 
there would be no State interference.” 

Yet the government was, in the na- 
ture of the case, forced to interfere in 

host of economic activities in orde: 
to prosecute the war. Mr. Hurwitz 
records this interference in the field of 
credit, transportation, mining, manu- 
facturing, agriculture, distribution, in- 
surance, the regulation of manpower, 
etc. There was little conscious direction 
to this control. As J. A. Salter asserted 
it “was extended by the compelling 

vce of circumstances. It was already 
almost complete before it was adopted 

a deliberate policy. Each new exten- 

on was normally undertaken reluc 
tantly as the onl 
an immediate emergency.” The gov 


method of meetir 

ernment, in other words, adopted the 
ood old traditional British policy of 
nuddling through.” 

In most cases, the type of intervention 
idopted, while assisting in the produc 
tion and allocation of materials needed 
in the war effort, was a far cry from 
real nationalization. Industries were 
left in private hands, and private own- 
ers were usually guaranteed a minimum 





‘ 
Harry W. Laidler is the author of 
“Social and Economic Movements.” 


He is secretary of the L. I. D. 
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profit far exeeding the industries’ pre- 
war profits. 

The high cost of living, the stationary 
wages, the long hours, the speed-up sys- 
tems, the introduction of unskilled labor 
into skilled trades, and the government 
control] over labor power, led to much 
labor unrest among those who had little 
confidence that the government was 
asking of the owning class the same 
type of sacrifice that it was requiring 
of the workers. The author gives a vivid 
picture of the attempt of Lloyd George 
at a meeting of the shop stewards of the 
Clyde in the midst of the war to win 
their confidence. “Boys.” declared the 
Prime Minister at this meeting, “I’m as 
keen a Socialist a 
the war is over, I'll be back among you.” 
He begged his hearers “to lift up their 
eyes above the mists of distrust and 


any ot you, and when 


suspicion, and ascend to the height of 
the greatest opportunity that evel 
opened their class.” If they but did so, 
he maintained,there would “emerge 
aiter the war that future of hope which 
the great leaders of democracy in all 
ages have pictured in their dreams.” 

The Prime Minister, 
to convince the workers of the sincerity 


however failed 


of his promises, and the alternating 
policy of conciliation and a show of 
force adopted by the government 
proved ineffective in the shipping, min- 
ing and other industries in maximizing 
the war effort. 

Toward the end of the war, largely 
with a view of stimulating the lagging 
efforts of the workers. the government 
appointed a Ministry of Reconstruction 
to work out plans for a reconstructed 
postwar Britain. Dozens of committees 
were formed to study the problems of 
the postwar world, but the government 
used these committees, as a noted pub- 
licist declared, ‘‘as a drunken man uses 
lamp-posts—-for support rather than for 
illumination.” 

Immediately after the war, Lloyd 
George called the so-called Khaki elec- 
tion. During the electoral campaign, he 
promised to all, if reelected, “a home 
fit for heroes to live in.” “We cannot 
return to the old conditions,” he de- 
clared. “Timidity is fatal to great action, 
and these are the days when great ac- 
tion is required.” 

Later the government promised to 
stop at no sacrifice of interest and pre- 
judice “to stamp out unmerited poverty, 
to diminish unemployment and mitigate 
its sulferings, to provide decent homes, 
to imprave the nation’s health, and to 
raise the standard of well - being 
throughout the community.” 

But the Parliament resulting from the 
Khaki elections was composed of “hard 
faced men . who had done very well 
out of the war,’ and were in no mood 
for reforms. The postwar price boom 
and the seeming prosperity of the im- 
mediate postwar period strengthened 
the members of Parliaiment in their be- 
lief that little change was necessary. 

Labor became bitter. The years of 
1919 and 1920 were years of resentment 
and great strikes. But labor neither on 
the economic or political field was 
powerful enough to force the govern- 
ment to carry out its promises, and it 
was not until Labor became His Ma- 
jesty’s Government in 1945 that a real 
policy of economic reconstruction in be- 
half of the common man was attempted. 

Dr. Hurwitz’s 
while contribution to an important 


‘ 
t 
?, 
>! 


volume is a worth- 


period of itish history. 








RAND SCHOOL 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE - 44th YEAR 
7 East 15th Street, New York City 3—AL 4-3094 


44 years in the field of Adult Education guarantee a program of 
distinguished courses by nationally famous experts. 





REGISTER NOW - SPRING TERM 1950 


CURRENT EVENTS AND CURRENT HISTORY 


HAL LEHRMAN 
Foreign Correspondent and Lecturer; Contributor to Life, This Week, 
Redbook, Reader's Digest, etc.; Author of “Russia’s Europe” 
: Wednesdays at 8:30 8 Sessions Begin. Feb. Ist 
A distinguished foreign correspondent, lecturer and author discusses the 
background of world headlines connecting major news stories with 
intimate unpublished details and their origins. 
Course $6.00 


CRISIS IN WORLD COMMUNISM 
RUTH FISCHER 


Journalist; Author 
Wednesdays at 8:30 8 Sessions Begin. Jan. 25th 
A crack in the hitherto solid front of world Communism is explained by 
a distinguished authority. Titoism and its world implications will be 
discussed in a series of 83 lectures by the author of “Stalin and German 


Communism.” 
Course $5.00 


FAMOUS BOOKS IN PAPER COVERS 


BERNARD D. N. GREBANIER, Moderator . 

Prof. of English Lit., Brooklyn College: Author 

Tuesdays at 8:45 8 Sessions Begin. Jan. 3lst 
Distinguished authors and critics discuss fiction and non-fiction available 
in cheap pocket editions. This is a unique approach in “great books” 


programs. 
Course $5.00 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN OUR TIME 


FELIKS GROSS 
Prof. of Sociology, Brooklyn College 
Mondays at 8:30 8 Sessions Begin. Jan. 30th 
Dr. Gross will analyze various idea systems such as capitalism, com- 
munism, socialism, or combinations ef these from the point of view of 
their effect on the general welfare. 


Course $5.00 


THE UNITED NATIONS TODAY 
D. W. TALMADGE 


Foreign Affairs Editor of Scholastic Magazine and Accredited 
Correspondent to the U.N. since its inception 
Thursdays at 8:30 8 Sessions Begin. Feb. 2nd 
This course is designed to present the behind-the-scenes story of the 
world organization. What lessons may be drawn from its first four years 
of existence? How effective can it be with regard to problems of world 


peace and prosperity? 
Course $5.00 


LITERARY OPEN HOUSE 
ISAAC ROSENFELD 


Contributor to Partisan Review, Kenyon Review, Harper’s, 
Guggenheim Fellow in Creative Writing, 1947-1948 
Wednesdays at 8:15 8 Sessions Begin. Jan. 25th 

A writer whose books and articles are the source of considerable contro- 
versy discusses his and his audience’s reading habits. Those who like 
to read and talk about what they read will find this course extremely 
interesting. 




















Course $5.00 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LABOR RELATIONS 
AARON LEVENSTEIN 


Economist; Research Editor; 
Author, “Labor Today and Tomorrow” 
Thursdays at 9:00 6 Sessions Begin, Jan. 26th 
Mr. Levenstein will discuss the sources of conflict in employer-employee 
relationships, the motivations of the workers on the job, the effects of 
group action, the role of leadership, etc. 


Course $5.00 








PRACTICAL ITALIAN—CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH 
Practical Italian, given by Anthony Giammaresi, former instructor of 
Italian at the Mcdern Language School of New York, translator at U.N.. 
will be held on Monday and Wednesday evenings at 7:00 beginning 
Jan. 23rd. Course Fee $15.00. 

Conversational Spanish, given by Henry V. Besso, Spanish instructor at 
U.N., will be held on Tuesday and Thursday evenings at 7:00 beginning 
Jan. 24th. Course Fee $15.00. 


PARTIAL LIST OF OTHER COURSES 
Women’s Afternoon Forum Psychiatry for the Layman 
The Plays of Shakespeare Laws of the Mind 
Milton’s Paradise Lost Photographic Workshop 
Fiction Workshop Public Speaking 
The Meaning of Social Democracy Labor and the Law 
The Changing Vision in Painting Labor Contract Workshop 
History of American Unionism Job Techniques 
Parliamentary Practice Organizational Methods 
Labor-Management Relaticns Techniques of the Modern Dance 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN OF ALL COURSES 
REGISTER BY PHONE OR MAIL 
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Novelist Praises 
Armstrong Piece 


On Hildebrandt 


From JAMES T. FARRELL 


Atiow me to congratulate you on 
your recent article, The Man the Rus- 
sians Hate Most in Germany, by O. K. 
Armstrong, in your issue of Decem- 
ber 24, 1949. 

I met Rainer Hildebrandt in Paris 
last Spring, and was tremendously im- 
pressed by his honesty and his courage 
and his idealism. At my suggestion, he 
gave me a letter describing his work. 
Since my return, I have tried to inter- 
est people in this werk, in order that 
we might win financial and political 
support for him in this country. To 
date, I have not been successful. 

With this, please allow me to state 
that I agree with everything Mr. Arm- 
strong said in his article about Rainer 
Hildebrandt, and that it coincides with 
all of my impressions. 





Ask Reopening 
Of Tresca Case 


EW YORK DISTRICT attor- 
N ney Frank S. Hogan has been 
studying a new plea to investi- 
gate the murder of Carlo Tresca, re- 
ceived on the eve of the seventh anni- 
versary of the anti-totalitarian editor’s 
death at the hand of an unknown assas- 
sin on Jan. 11, 1943. Norman Thomas, as 
chairman of the Tresca Memorial Com- 
mittee, demanded the new inquiry on 
the grounds that a Brooklyn Eagle re- 
porter, Ed Reid, had uncovered new 
information about the crime. Reid 
flatly declared in an article: 

“The Brooklyn Eagle has learned 
Tresca was murdered on order of the 
Italian Fascists for $500,000 paid to 
the crime syndicate that rules in New 
York and other cities of the United 
States.” —- 


Thomas further urged that District 
Attorney Hogan remove his assistant, 
Louis A. Pagnucco, from the case in- 
accordance with an agreement Hogan 
had made with a committee which 
claimed that Pagnucco was sympathetic 
to Italian Fascism. Thomas declared 
that Pagnucco “had received honors 
and awards from them [the Fascists], 
including a gold medal from the Fascist 
Ministry of Finance .. .” 

The Brooklyn Eagle story also charged 
that Fred Berson, former State Parole 
Board investigator, was fired in 1944 
because he knew “‘too much” about the 
Tresca assassination. Berson was instru- 
mental in bringing about the arrest of 
the convict, Carmine Galanto, an hour 
and forty minutes after Tresca’s death. 
Berson told the Eagle: 

“For some reason, the cops seemed 
to be trying to shake me on my story 
[about Galanto], questioning me four 
or five times about it. They had 
loads of evidence against this man 
and I could never understand why 
he wasn’t indicted.” 





Stockbridge School 


in the Berkshires 
An intercultural, co-ed Junior 
High and High School, College 
Preparatory: special attention 
to languages, social and nat- 
ural sciences. Small classes in 
cultural and manual! arts. 


Information: 
Hans K. Maeder, Director 
Stockbridge School, Interlaken, Mass. 
N. Y. address: 306 E. 84th St., N.Y.C. 
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Dear Editor: 


The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point of 
¢iew. This is your department — let’s hear from you. Far space reasons, 
however, please try to limit your letters to 300 words or less. 








Attacks W. H. Chamberlin 


For ‘German Chauvinism’ 


From HENRY BRYSK 


T IS with increasing amazement and impatience that I have been read- 
I ing in Mr. Chamberlin’s column what I can only describe as expressions 
of German chauvinism. To Mr. Chamberlin, Germany has become a 
bastion of democracy, maliciously being denied its share in the defense of 
the West and prevented from contributing fully to the economic develop- 


ment of Western Europe. 


I should like to remind Mr. Chamberlin of a war not so long past in 
which millions of Germans fanatically laid their lives down for the thou- 


sand year reign of the Fuehrer, of the 
millions*of innocents murdered in gas 
chambers—need I enumerate further? 
I should like to remind him of a recent 
official showing that a majority of Ger- 
official survey showing that a majority 
of Germans feel Nazism was “a good 
thing badly carried out.” I should like 
to remind him that President Heuss 
voted to give Hitler extraordinary pow- 
ers, that Chancellor Adenauer became 
an active opponent of Nazism only in 
1937 when Hitler started his campaign 
against the Catholic Church, and that 
Minister of Justice Dehler very recently 
protested loudly the sentencing of war- 
criminal von Mannstein. I should like 
to remind him that the government 
includes the neo-Nazi Deutsche Rechts- 
partei but not the Social Democrats, 
that Social Democratic leader Schu- 
macher was suspended from the parlia- 
ment when he attacked Adenauer’s 
Ruhr policy as returning to control the 
same industrialists who backed Hitler 
—an accusation since repeated by 
Walter Reuther. Is this the democratic 
Germany we are to trust and befriend? 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN asks us to arm 
West Germany. Has he forgotten the 
role of the German General Staff in 
wrecking the Weimar Republic? Has 
he also forgotten the Wehrmacht’s 
leaning toward an alliance with Russia, 
as earried out by its master-mind von 
Seeckt in the twenties? Von Seeckt is 
dead, but his aid Vincenz Mueller is 
still active — he has organized the 
People’s Police of the Soviet Zone. Its 
Berlin commandant is von Seydlitz, 
formerly chief-of-staff of the Stalingrad 
army—and there are many others. Are 
we to arm their brother-officers? Are 
we to bolster the morale of our Euro- 
pean allies with the sight of the men 
who plunged them into two bloody 
world wars again in fighting trim? 

Mr. Chamberlin urges that building 
up Germany industrially is essential to 
the economic health of Western Europe. 
This is a total fallacy. First, there is 
no reason to believe that the leaders 
of German capital prefer to integrate 
Westward instead of Eastward—as evi- 
denced by the success of an economic 
planning conference called in the Soviet 
Zone by former Nazi ambassador to 
Moscow, Nadolny, now working for the 
Kremlin, which included Hitler’s finan- 
cial wizard Schacht. Second, German 
industry has been and continues to be 
geared to rivalry and not cooperation 
with Western Europe, so that by and 
large Germany’s gain is Western 
Europe’s loss; especially if we consider 
that France needs German coal, in- 
creased use of which by German 
industry must mean curtailment of 
French production. Shall we sacrifice 
Western Europe to renewed domina- 
tion by Germany’s cartelized industry? 

Durham, N.C. 





A Reply 
From W. H. CHAMBERLIN 


| AM NOT impressed by Mr. Brysk’s 
suggestion that I am expressing “Ger- 
man chauvinism.” This would imply 
German domination. What I have con- 
sistently advocated for that part of 
Germany which we can now influence, 
is close integration of West Germany 
with Western Europe on a basis of 
political and econcmic equality. Far 
from promoting German chauvinism, 
I am convinced this formula, honestly 
carried out in practice, offers the only 
hope of preventing a most dangerous 
and undesirable revival of anti-western 
German chauvinism, stage - managed 
from Moscow. 

No doubt Adenauer and Heuss have 
committed- political mistakes in the 
past. As of the present, I think they 
are good Europeans and sincere up- 
holders of free institutions. It is not 
true, incidentally, that Hitler started 
against the Catholic 
Church only in 1937. Nazi opposition to 
sincere, independent religious thought, 
both Catholic and Protestant, was quite 
marked when I was living in Germany 
in 1934. 

The Social Democrats are in opposi- 
tion in the West German parliament, 
which is the natural position of a strong 
party that has been defeated in an 
election. They are not outlawed and 
suppressed, as in the Soviet Zone; and 
they will be able to form the govern- 
ment if they win the next election. 

I do not think the German attitude 
toward Russia after the First World 
War is necessarily a guide to future 
development now. For after the First 
World War there had been no Soviet 
sack of Berlin; no Soviet pillaging of 
its Zone of occupation; no Soviet seizure 
of ethnic German territory east of the 
Oder-Neisse line; no setting up of a 
Soviet puppet states in East Germany; 
no flood of Germany with refugees 
driven from their homes by Soviet 
satellite regimes. All these develop- 
ments are indirect assets for the west- 
ern powers in the struggle for Germany 
which, I am convinced, will be decisive 
in the struggle for Europe, between 
freedom and Soviet totalitarianism. 

The surest way to lose this struggle 
and to undo everything that has been 
achieved in building up Western Europe, 
would be to follow the negative, sterile 
policy of treating West Germany as 
an enemy when it should be considered 
an ally. It is, in my opinion, dangerous 
wishful thinking, to regard the Atlantic 
Pact. countries as an adequate military 
counterweight to the Soviet Union— 
especially so long as one quarter of the 
French and of the Italians, judging from 
their habit of voting communist, must 
be considered potential recruits for a 
Soviet fifth column. 


his campaign 


Cambridge, Mass. 





More Complaint 
On Our Stand 


On Jerusalem 


From H. H. LIPPINCOTT 


Your additional “Quickie” editorial 
on the Jerusalem question — strange, 
very strange, horribly and atrociously 
strange in The New Leader! 

I here raise no query about the par- 
ticular question at immediate interest, 
I only stand aghast at the words — 
editorial words—“One can hardly ex- 
pect now that a nation which has suf- 
fered so much as Israel will willingly 
forego what it has paid for with the 
life blood of its sons.” 

Strange basis for settling anything! 
Hitler could have claimed the same 
costs that were paid for with Ger- 
many’s sons. Would that justify him? 
That kind of a basis for justification, 
to me, represents an all time low in 
The New Leader. What about the 
price the Arabs have paid. Come, noble 
editors, don’t for the sake of a pas- 
sionate prejudice, throw the moral law 
to the winds. 

In The New Leader that kind of 
stuff is an unadulterated shock! 


Morristown, N. J. 


Author Irked 
By Review 


From IRVING HOWE 


In HIS REVIEW of The UAW and 
Walter Reuther by B. J. Widick and 
myself (New Leader, December 31, 
1949), Frank Marquart charges us with 
overestimating the role of leadership in 
the union. I won’t argue the matter 
here, though I think he’s wrong. 

I would only report that the powe) 
of the UAW leadership is now so great 
that, despite the known disapproval of 
such intelligent UAW functionaries as 
Marquart, our book is still verboten as 
a subject for review in Ammunition, 
the UAW magazine. The New Leader's 
“Whip” has mentioned this fact twice. 
Perhaps if Marquart, instead of merely 
criticizing us for “leadership fetishism,” 
had also criticized the “leadership fe- 
tishism” of his UAW superiors, he 
might have hit a bit closer to the mark. 

Princeton, N. J. 


SDF News 


NATIONAL 

National Referendum: The vote on 
the four propositions recently before 
the membership of the S.D.F. will be 
announced in next week’s S.D.F. News. 
... New Booklet by August Claessens: 
“What Organized Labor Wants.” 24 
pages, published by the Ragd School 
Press. Price 25 cents. It is a popular 
description of the philosophy and 
objectives of the 
movement. 

NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom” Forum, Station 
WEVD, Sunday, January 22, 9:30 p 
m. Topic: “American Diplomacy in 
Latin America.” Speakers: Robert J. 
Alexander, instructor, Department ol! 
Economics, Rutgers University. Sec- 
ond speaker will be announced. ‘ 
Class in “The Meaning of Social De- 
mocracy,” August Claessens, instructor, 
starts Wednesday, February Ist, 7 p. 
m. Invitations will be sent to S.D.F. 
members and their young people to 
attend this class at the Rand School. 
... Bensonhurst: A three-page mimeo- 
graph paper, “Bensonhurst News,” will 
be mailed monthly to a considerable 
number of enrolled voters. 
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(Continued from Page One) 
the criticism of this combination was 
more rhetorical than constructive. 

Was the Right against maintenance 
of social security? But no social 
security provisions were included in 
the Bidault program because these are 
financed by employer contributions. 
The government was vulnerable on 
grounds of inefficient administration, 
but not for its position on social secu- 
rity. (Besides, impairment of the so- 
cial security program would certainly 
precipitate public disorder.) 

* ag * 

THE RIGHT criticized allocation in 
the budget of considerable moneys for 
reconstruction, and for renewal of in- 
dustrial equipment. Here the opposi- 
tion was blind to the short and long- 
term consequences of defeating such a 
proposition, for anything that hampers 
reconstruction is certain to spell im- 
mediate unemployment and eventual 
weakening of France’s industrial po- 
tential. Events have shown that private 
capital cannot guarantee refurbishment 
of the industrial plant, and that the 
state must do the job. Now the state 
has at its disposal only two sources of 
funds: Marshall aid and its own treas- 
ury. 

Does this mean that the government's 
fiscal policy is perfect? Certainly not. 
It is, in fact, distinguished by a almost 
complete lack of balance. The only in- 
comes upon which taxes are to be paid 
are those which cannot be concealed, 
All others will 
generally escape taxation, tax evasion 
still being one of France's most popular 
and widely-practiced sports. During 
the occupation and _ post - liberation 
periods, tremendous fortunes were 
amassed without any interference by 
the tax collector. A similar process, 
smaller in scale, occurred in rural areas. 
These fortunes continue to grow, though 
at a smaller rate today. 


i.e., salaried incomes 


The wealthier classes in town and 
country complain of having to sell at 
a loss. This is a real problem, which 
results from a cut of almost half in 
the prewar buying power of the sala- 


(Continued from Page Three) 
Attorney Murphy, in reviewing the 
doctor’s basis for his diagnosis of “psy- 
chopatic personality,” asked if he clim- 
inated the three symptoms which Dr. 
Binger had discarded—drug addiction, 
alcoholism and abnormal sexuality. No, 
said Dr. Murray, I ean’t rule out sex- 
ual abnormality. Mr. Chambers had in 
early life written an erotic poem. 
Pressed by Mr. Murphy he admitted, 
“It’s not enough evidence.” He ex- 
plained that because Mr. Chambers’ 
type of psychopath “belongs to a 
mixed diagnosis” which emphasizes 
“lying, stealing and deceiving,” he 
wouldn't rule out this _ particular 
symptom. 

This feeble logic indicates that if the 
defense could produce a witness to 
testify that Mr. Chambers had once 
told an off-color story or that he had 
in childhood searched the dictionary 


ried groups. The situation is compli- 
cated by the fact that the wage-earner 
has practically no defenders in the 
National Assembly while the farmers 
and other classes do have many vocal 
champions. 

Attacks on the tax structure are usu- 
ally demagogic, since the imposition 
of certain taxes necessarily means an 
increase in the cost of living.” Such is 
the case with taxes on production, 
which are passed on to the consumer 
through increased retail prices. During 
the Battle of the Budget, the wealthy 
spoke of the need to retain their privi- 
leges intact, while the wage-earners 
protested against any reduction in their 
living standards. It would seem from 
his budgetary proposals that Bidault 
believes the best solution to lie some- 
where between these two main tenden- 
cies. In short, Bidault seems to want 
a planned laissez faire policy. 

a * * 

THE PRESENT National Assembly 
represents French political opinion as 
it was before Gaullism cut into the 
strength of Bidault’s Popular Republi- 
can Movement (MRP), and when the 
Socialists still retained some middle 
class support and Communist submis- 
sion to Moscow was not so obvious. It 
jis therefore not amazing to hear people 
nowadays questioning the Assembly’s 
representative character, as they did 
during the budget debate. 

If the deputies had given in, a year 
ago, to Gaullist demands for a national 
election, more than likely General de 
Gaulle would have won over to his 
Rally of the French People (RPF) the 
great mass of undecided voters. These 
are the voters who are always seeking 
a political party and who, after Libera- 
tion, found their way into the MRP. 
But de Gaulle did not take full ad- 
vantage of the situation, and his spo- 
radic pronouncements since have only 
cooled the ardor of his followers. 

Bidault’s party today has a social 
program which resembles Socialism, 
but is Catholic in inspiration. Like the 
Socialists, his action is determined as 
much by doctrine as by opportunism. 


for naughty words, Dr. Murray would 
have added that to his list. “Significant 
symptoms,” he explained, “by them- 
selves have no importance but together 
with all the others,” they become not- 
able. Obviously, Dr. Murray did not 
relate his ‘facts’ to any “general 
standard for the culture the individual 
belongs to,” his own definition of nor- 
mal behavior. 

Dr. Murray did not make the error 
—tactical or medical—of attributing to 
Mr. Chambers the inventions of the 
authors whose works he had trans- 
lated. Possibly through a colder scrut- 
iny of the evidence submitted him by 
defense counsel, he did not strain to 
include in his diagnosis everything the 
hypothetical question mentioned. Dr. 
Murray did not make any -far-fetched 
Freudian analogies between one sim- 
ple act of his “patient” and another. 

It may be pure coincidence that Dr. 
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Bidault Cabinet Holds in France 


After liberation the MRP attracted the 
Right, which was then rendered home- 
less by the disappearance of its own 
organizations. With the creation of the 
Republican Party of Liberty—the new 
party of the classic Right, but without 
new ideas—and of de Gaulle’s RPF, the 
Right deserted the MRP completely, 
leaving it only with disparate groups 
in certain Cathohic Departments. 

Although the MRP tended to Social- 
ism, the French workers retained their 
traditional mistrust for any political 
group connected with the Church. 
Now the laissez faire elements are 
withdrawing their support from the 
MRP. Thus, there is a decided dis- 
proportion between the MRP’s parlia- 
mentary representation and its real 
influence in the country. 

Xf * i ad 

THE POSITION of the Socialist party 
is very similar to the MRP’s. Its ranks, 
too, swelled after Liberation, then 
melted away like snow in the sunlight. 
Now there is a wide gap between So- 
cialist strength among the people and 
Socialist representation in the As- 
sembly. 

The Socialists came to power in 1936 
at the head of the Popular Front coali- 
tion which included the Radicals and 
Communists. The workers owe it what- 
ever social security they do have (paid 
vacations, insurance, and the like), but 
have now forgotten this debt. 

The greatest mistake of the French 
Socialist party has been that it played 
fair. In the Cabinet its members acted 
like statesmen: while taking into ac- 
count their party’s principles and plat- 
form, they acted in the general interest 
of the country. 

The result of all this has been to 
make the Socialist party, in the eyes 
of the worker, guilty of working with 
the bourgeoisie. Consequently, the So- 
cialists have lost their proletarian sup- 
port and are no longer considered to 
be a revolutionary party by the work- 
ing class. The proletarianization of the 
middle classes has made them particu- 
larly susceptible to the extremist 
parties which, evercising no govern- 


Hiss’s Second Psychiatrist 


Murray avoided all points on which 
Prosecutor Murphy had most thor- 
oughly demolished Dr. Binger’s con- 
clusions. And not having observed Mr. 
Chambers on the stand or anywhere 
else, Prof. Murray could not fall into 
the trap that had so thoroughly en- 
gulfed Dr. Binger when he cited “look- 


ing at the ceiling” as a serious symp-. 


tom of Mr. Chambers’ hypothetical ill- 
ness. For the prosecution had quietly 
pointed out that Dr. Binger, “in fifty 
minutes of testimony, looked at the 
ceiling fifty-nine times.” 

Whittaker Chambers of his own 
knowledge, called Alger Hiss a Com- 
munist. Mr. Hiss was able to and did 
file a suit for $75,000 damages to his 
name and reputation. Alger Hiss, 
through the medium of his psychiatric 
specialists has called Mr. Chambers 
abnormal, psychopathic and a few other 
things. Apart from the legal niceties 
of the admissibility of such evidence, 
and whatever the medical qualifica- 
tions which should apply to such evi- 
dence, there are broad and deep ethical 
and moral issues of such a fearful 
precedent. Any common criminal is 
presumed innocent until proven guilty. 
Alger Hiss is presumed: innocent to the 
moment the jury brings in its verdict. 
But Whittaker Chambers has been 
branded and tarred, with no possibility 
of redress. This is the kind of smear 
technique employed by the Commu- 
nists and other totalitarians. There is 
no place for it in any American in- 
stitution. 


ment responsibility, can easily seem 
to support the demands of the declassés. 
The bourgeoisie is so reactionary that 
it still believes the Socialist party to 
be an eternal threat. 


* a ” 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY remains . 


the chief adversary of all other politi- 
cal groupings. Since it is not inhibited 
by ethical considerations, it can ma- 
neuver as it wishes and is thus able to 
arouse the support of the discontented. 


Nevertheless, its many volte faces ‘have ~ 


affected its growth. Its intellectuals 
have been shocked most by its political 
dishonesty. It fights the urban rich, but 
defends the moderately wealthy farmer. 
It inflames the peop#e’s nationalism, but 
poses as an internationalist party. How- 
ever, Moscow is making it increasingly 
difficult for French Communism te ap- 
pear as a truly French product. Also, 
its repeated digressions from revolu- 
tionary policy have caused many defec- 
tions. 

It would be misleading, however, to 
speak of a fundamental erisis in the 
French CP. It is too well organized 
and too highly disciplined to permit 
that. And the Communists still hold 
trump cards. They profit from the 
workers’ mistrust of all the other 
parties which, reluctant to disturb the 
peace, cannot compete with commu- 
nism’s demagogic extravagance. They 
continue to believe that destruction of 
existing institutions will be a national 
godsend. Only a few Communist intel- 
leetuals are beginning to suspect that 
the party has, by becoming a tool of 
Soviet expansionism, surrendered what- 
ever. historic mission it once had. In 
this connection, the remark of a’ former 
CPer is worth repeating: he wants to 
form an association of former friends 
of the Soviet Union. 


aK oe e 


THE ONLY LARGE PARTY left to 
consider is de Gaulle’s Rally of the 
French People, RPF. de Gauile is 
sometimes called a fascist, but deserib- 
ing him isn’t as simple as that. He 
certainly has no desire to repeat the 
Hitler or Mussolini episode. He wants 
to strengthen the state’s authority and 
to create a social and economic system 
based on a partnership between capital 
and labor. His critics declare (not 
without reason) that such an experi- 
ment, whatever its original motivation, 
would inevitably lead to totalitarian- 
ism. Regardless of this, the General 
has attracted many to his party, al- 
though his ranks are not as well organ- 
ized nor are his financial resources as 
imposing as those of the Communists. 

How can the Fourth Republic survive 
against the strong opposition which is 
constantly attacking its foundatiens? 
The answer is: French political opinion 
has not changed profoundly as a result 
of the war; the democratic coalition 
would win more than fifty per cent of 
the vote in an election, 

General de Gaulle has lost his eppor- 
tunity, and only exceptional cireum- 
stances could make it knock again. It 
must be remembered that Petain was 
put into power, not by the voters, but 
by frightened deputies. The Commu- 
nists, since their ouster from the 
Cabinet, have lost control of key gov- 
ernment offices. Any attempt at a 
Communist coup d’etat would be met 
by a well-organized and relatively ef- 
ficient police force (in any case, they 
are not planning a coup at this’time). 


The Fourth Republic, then, is not in — 


any immediate danger of going under. 
The Assembly’s term has two more 


years to run, and there is no reason to « 


believe that its members have the 

slightest intention of parting with their 

mandates until 1952, 

Copyright by Agence Parisienne de Presse 
and Marcel Gros. 
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" PARAMOUNT'S NEW FILM 








Schumann’s Carnaval Op. 9, and 
as has become the custom from 
the beginning, the whole second 
half of the program will be de- 
voted to the ‘music of Chopin. 
' Now embarked on the project oft 
' putting on wax for Columbia 
Records the entire output of 
Chopin’s Nocturnes, Impromiptus 
‘and Mazurkas ithe pianist will 
feature selections from these cate- 
gories. 


Pianist 


“DESIGN FOR A STAINED 
GLASS WINDOW” OPENS 
AT MANSFIELD JAN. 23rd 
“Design for a Stained Glass 
Window,” a new drama_by Wil- 
liam Berney and Howard Rich- 
ardson, presented by Jack Seg- 
asture in association with O.B.S. 
Productions at the Mansfield | 
Theatre on Monday evening, Jan- |} 
uary 23rd. Marta Scott is starred. | 
Maryle Jonas, famous Polish | Others in the cast include Ralph | 
pianist, will appear in her con-! Clanton, Charlton Heston. The} 
cert in Carnegie Hall Feb. 4th.) opening night curtain will be at} 


| 


| 8:00 p. m. | 








BARBARA STANWYCK AND © : 


WENDELL COREY CO-STAR IN 


PARAMOUNTS NEW PICTURE 








Barbara Stanwyck co-stars with 
Wendell Corey in Paramount’s 
thriller “Thelma Jordon” at the 
N.Y. Paramount Theatre. Paul 
Kelly, Joan Tetzel and Stanley 
Ridges head the featured cast of 
the Hal Wallis production. ; 

Directed by Robert (“The Kill- 
ers”) Siodmak, “Thelma Jordon” | | vei 
is based on a story by Marty) 

Holland. Ke NEW YORK CITY CENTER is beginning to grow into the 





By Joseph T. . Shipley 














In person the Paramount pre- | sort of institution such a “center of the arts” should be. The 
sents Bill Lawrence, Jean Car- |} coming weeks will bring the Maurice Evans’ presentation of 
roll, Dorothy Claire, The Jay-| She Stoops to Conquer, The Corn Is Green, The Devil’s Disciple, 
walkers and Jerry Wald and His | and another play not yet chosen. Opera has already had its Center 
Orchestra. And now in their last days are the dances, presented by 


| season. 
eneres |Isadora Bennett and Richard Pleasant, that have been giving us 
TWO WESTERNS AT }a lively and rounded view of the modern dance and modern dancers. 
BROOKLYN STRAND | Such performers as Charles Weidman, Jose Limon, Valerie Bettio, 
Trigger thrills and gun justice | Pauline Koner, and many more, have been-appearing in lively and 
in the Old West is teamed in two| Varied repertoire. Whether it be Sophie Maslow’s Folksay, with 


at} words from Carl Sandburg’s The People, Yes, danced by the chore- 


action-filled motion pictures : a 
the Fabian Brooklyn Strand} egrapher, William Bales and more; or Weidman and company in 
Theatre. Jon Hall and his real | James Thurber’s Fables for Our Time; or Jose Limon and Pauline 


life wife, Frances Langford, are, Koner in the Story of Mankind —a lively satire of man’s progress 
starred with Dick Foran in “Dep- | from cave-dweller up through Greek, medieval, and modern civiliza- 
uty Marshal.” | tion back to the cave there is a wide capture of today’s impulses 

and moods in the many-faceted art of the modern dance. — Increas- 





EDGAR LEE MASTERS’ “SPOON 
RIVER” AT TOWN HALL | 


| ingly these activities make the New York City Center a true center 
|} for the cultural life of New York. 
| 








To honor Edgar Lee Masters, | 
eldest of the great triumvirate of 
Illinois poets (with Vachel Lind-}| 
say and Carl Sandburg), Daniel} 
Reed, playwright, director, actor, 
will give his first Broadway per- 
formance of characters from the 
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Another Exciting CAPITOL Screen and Stage Show! 










“ * x 


Twenty-Five YEARS for the Lunts as an acting team! And 
| it’s a gay anniversary gift they proffer the public, with an excellent 
| vehicie, I Know My Love. (By S. N. Behrman from the French of 
| Marcel Achard. Presented by the Theatre Guild and John C. Wilson 
| Directed by Alfred Lunt. At the Shubert Theatre.) Reversing the 














poet’s history-making “Spoon, usual climax of plays covering many years, the Lunts begin with the 

Riyer Anthology” at Town Hall. | starring | 50th wedding anniversary of Thomas and Emily Chanler, of Boston; 
“Spoon River,” a beacon tower " x T TAYL | then, Jumping back 51 summers to engagement time, they show us 

in American literary realism, | CIP. Bs ROBER how great players can act along the years. 

made a sensation on its publica-| a eG " ARLENE DAML rhe story we watch is that of opposed generations, with tempera 

tion in 1915 because of its out-| Vg eey;. youn WODIMK ments that lead to various explosions, including a suicide, in a series 

spoken stripping of false fronts! tf- 5 j of charactet sketches very well performed; but always we await 

from’ the inhabitants of a small pe | the Lunt Lynn Fontanne, the understanding and managing 

Illinois town. Cast in the form RSON wife: Alfred Lunt, as the restles but devoted husband, who in crises 

of epitaphs spoken by the de- IN PE discerns that, on the rope thrown over the gap in their relations, she 

ceased themselves, the book was S | balances with him upon her shoulders 

a collection: of self-revelations NK 3» » 00 ane The play so well balances the players that it almost takes form 

that snocked a reading public! Y- BOBBY SHERWO - * Doors Open | like a ballet pas de deux: first both; then Lynn Fontanne alone it 

not yet acquainted with confes- BETTY REILL Sa 10 A.M. 'a big scene displaying her talents; then Alfred Lunt with virtuoso 

sions from the  psychiatrist’s The JUVELYS « : display of his; then both together again to bring down a gallant 

couch. It was four years before LEV SON curtain ‘ 

Sherwood Anderson's ‘Winee- SAM E 

burg, Ohio” and five PI cs Extra! J a 

lier Shan Sinclair Lewis: “Bain | | Sway & Slst Sr UST WHY gentlemen prefer blondes is hard to tell, unless you 

Street : match definitions. A “gentleman” is a guy with wealth to give 





wet away. A “blonde” is a boneheaded beauty who knows just one 





“THE DEVIL'S DISCIPLE’ 
AT CITY CENTER JAN. 25 


Maurice Evans, artistic super- BROOKLYN 


Ponomount ond Dekalb 


thing: how to win presents from gentlemen. Under these definitions, 
Carol Channing presents the performance supreme, as the blonde 
receptacle, Lorelei Lee, in the new musical version of the play based 
on Anita Loos’s novel Gentlemen Prefer Blondes (Book by Joseph 
Fields and Anita Loos. Lyrics by Leo Robin. Music by Jule Styne 









Flatbush 





visor of The New York. City 
Theatre Company, announces he 
has signed Hilda Vaughn, Ian 
Martin, and-Gavin Gordon for 
teatured roles in “The Devil’s 
Disciple” to be seen at New York 
City Center January 25th through 
February 5th. The George Bern- 
ard Shaw play will co-star Maur- 
ice Evans, Dennis King, Marsha 






ALAN LADD - DONNA REED - 2 
"Chicago Deadline 
iy Co-feature 


“SQUARE DANCE JUBILEE” 





Dances by Agnes de Mille. Presented by Herman Levin and Oliver 
Smith. At the Ziegfeld Theatre.) Channing is perfect at manning. 
Lorelei’s trip to Paris, ahead of her button king daddy, leads 
her into the hearts, arms, and pocketbooks of sundry other gentle- 
men; but she comes back to the U. S. to win over her bridegroom’s 
obstinate father at the climax of a marathon wedding celebration. 
All this is set in the year 1924; and the musical might have been 
written in that year. All the freshness of the intervening quarter- 
century of musicals—Oklahoma! and the flush of youth—might never 
have existed. In spite of Agnes de Mille, Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 









Hunt and Victor Jory. 
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MARYLA JONAS TO GIVE 
RECITAL FEB. 4th AT 
CARNEGIE HALL 

For her program on February 
4th, Miss Jonas will include the 
Beethoven Rondo on C major 
and ‘the Sonata No. 12 Op. 26, 
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is old routine from start to finish: songs, tunes, banal jokes and stock 
situations, pretty posed show-girls in costumes more audacious than 
tasteful, and the rest. Carol Channing, as Lorelei Lee, is superb, 
with a short strut and archly innocent ways. She rips into the 
risibilities with her song about going back to thank The Man Who 
Done Me Wrong in Little Rock—and started her on her triumphant 
course of seduction. 
* Ld * 
a 

Letanp HAYWARD, as producer, has been connected with half 
a dozen hits. Garson Kanin wrote Born Yesterday, just coming 
toward its close after 1642 performances. But Hayward as producer, 
and Kanin as author and director, fell short of their previous work 





present in association with 





LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY —_ EZIO 
MARTIN: PINZA 


In A New Musicol Ploy 


RANDOLPH SCOTT in 
“THE NEVADIAN” 
plus 
“AND BABY MAKES THREE” 
with Robert Young - Barbara Hale 





| Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
tyries by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


yY 
GSCAR HAMMERSTEIN-2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 





Jon Hall - Frances Langford in 





with The Rat Race, at the Ethel Barrymore Theatre. 

Humans without purpose, says Kanin, are like rats on a tread- 
mill, running furiously to get nowhere (except that they grind the 
gods’ coffee!). Thus purposeless is Helen Brown, victim of Broad- 
way’s jungle, a hopeless young woman looking toward her past. 
She once won a prize in a dancing contest. To Gus Hammer, the 
prizes are all ahead. This greenhorn, fresh to the Manhattan jungle, 
is plucked and stripped and denuded and left piteously bare —and 
hopeless Helen pities him. She on her downward path, he on what 
he had hoped was the upgrade, decide to go on the level together. 

The author tries to wrap this story in a philosophy. An interesting 
set shows an apartment ‘house midstage, its serim wall lifting to 
Sead Theatrical Depart- show Helen and Gus’s room; to the lef¢, a saloon back porch where 

Old Mac makes philosophic comments; to the right, an apartment 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 








“DEPUTY MARSHAL” 





ment, 7 15 N. ¥. C. : . 
nt, 7 East 15th St., window from which landlady Soda gossips about her tenants. But 
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, the attempt at a significance wider than these narrow souls peters 








starring 
Don Barry and Robert Lowery 


| LATE SHOW TONIGHT! 
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out. Apparently we are to suppose that love, or at least the resolve 
to face life together, changes the meaningless “rat race” into sig- 
nificant human striving. But it is still hard to say of what it is 
significant. 
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Thunder Over Asia 


(Continued from Page One) 





oriented State Department, working together 
in non-partisan and non-political fashion. We 
would like, however, to indicate a few of the 
considerations on which such a program must 
be based: 

1. World freedom and American security 
can't be achieved cut-rate. If Asia is to be de- 
fended, billions must be spent promptly. The 
President must take the same bold stand he 
did when enunciating his doctrine for the 
defense of Greece and Turkey. If such a pro- 
vram requires new taxation (and it most cer- 
tainly will), the President and the responsible 
leaders of Congress—of both paries—must ex- 
plain to the American people the urgenqy tor 
such taxation. 

2. Neither military nor economic aid alone, 
but only a combination of both, can make Asia. 
a bastion of freedom. Those who think a few 
divisions can solve all Asia’s problems merely 
betray their ignorance of the Orient. On the 
other hand, those who blithely toss around the 
catch-word “Point Four” forget that American 
capital will not invest on a large scale in 
unstable Asia unless it is given military pro- 
tection, as well as economic guarantees. And 
all the economic prosperity and social prog- 
ress in the world didn’t help Czechoslovakia in 
February, 1948 

3. While America should cooperate with the 
Commonwealth. our responsibilities as de- 
fenders of world freedom must take precedence 
over the financial obligations of Great Britain. 
The recent Ceylon Conference took a hopeful! 
step toward mobilization of democratic forces 
in the Orient. But any program adopted by the 
Commonwealth will, in the end, be financed 
by the United States; having paid the piper, 
we have a right to call the tune. We do not 
have to emulate such acts as Britain’s commer- 
cially-inspired recognition of Chinese Stalinism. 

4. A long-range policy for Asia must be 
evolved, but its preparation should not deter 
the promulgation of immediate, stop-gap meas- 
ures. Eventually, the Asiatic theater of the 
Cold War should have its equivalent of the 
Marshall Plan, and a Pacific Pact, as President 
Quirino of the Philippines proposed. But we 
can, for instance, support the Government of 
3ao Dai in Indo-China, and help Indonesia 
secure the loans she needs. We can also put 
to work the $75 million which Congress ap- 
propriated for the Far East last year, as well 
as ECA funds still unspent. We can also imme- 
diately extend military and financial assistance 
to South Korea, and speed up the conclusion 
of a Japanese Peace Treaty. 

Above all, we must stop pleading confusion 
as an excuse for inaction. In the words of the 
New York Times: “Conditions in Asia will not 
improve of themselves nor are they likely to 
change appreciably in the near, future. We 
cannot ignore the problems out of existence.” 





— Where the News Ends 





Formosa Folly 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





HE DECISION TO TAKE NO ACTION 

calculated to keep the island of Formosa 

out of the hands of the Chinese Commu- 
nists is the biggest political, moral and strategic 
blunder the American Government has com- 
mitted since the days when appeasement of 
Soviet Communism dominated our foreign 
policy. Everything about this decision was 
wrong: the substance, the 
manner and the timing. 

The opinion of the military 
experts, of whom General 
MacArthur was the most 
prominent. that Formosa is 
essential to American  se- 
curity in the Far East was 
brushed aside. There was no 
sounding of Congressional 
opinion through consultation 
with the Senate and House 
Committees on Fereign Relations. A heavy 
blow was struck at the basis of bipartisan 
foreign policy. 

Senator Vandenberg, who has always taken 
a national, not a party view in this field, and 
who has come under the heavy fire of some of 
his fellow-Republicans for that reason, was 
fully justified in the measured criticism which 
he offered 

“Like Yalta and Potsdam, and many other 
unhappy chapters in China policy, Congres- 
sional advice is precluded. I regret that these 
conclusions precede the factual reports which 
have been anticipated from the Jessup mission 
and particularly from the Far East confer- 
ence between our chiefs of staff and General 
MacArthur.” 

This last point was certainly worth empha- 
sizing. The President gave the “Abandon Ship” 
signal in regard to Formosa without waiting 
for the results of the military conference be- 
tween the Joint Chiefs of Staff and General 
MacArthur. 








WHAT SERIOUS REASON was there for 
this haste to announce a decision certainly 
calculated to excite joy in Moscow and in every 
Communist satellite capital in the world? 
Secretary Acheson’s lame explanation is that 
“there was a good deal of confusion in the 
minds of our people.” But this confusion was 
rather intensified by a curious statement ema- 
nating from Mr. Jessup in Tokyo. He asserted 
that we do not intend to “abandon” China 
(could it be that the China of Mao Tse-tung 
has “abandoned” us?) and that the United 
States opposes communist practices of over- 
throwing governments by subversion. 





HANDSOME GIFT? 


“Formosa”’—from the Latin, meaning finely 
formed, beautiful, handsome. 


A pretty name, Formosa, 
A pretty place, no doubt. 

The Reds are coming closer 
And soon will ask us out. 


So finely formed an air base 
When laced with landing strips, 
So beautiful 2s their base 
For planes and subs and ships. 


So beautiful, so handsome 

To spearhead the attack. ... 
And it will take a ransom 

Of lives to win it back. 


—Richard Armour. 

















But at the very moment Mr. Jessup was 
announcing this opposition, Truman and Ache- 
son were declaring a policy which can only 


‘help the Communists to consolidate thetr grip 


on China and to extend that grip to Formosa. 


These two issues, China and Formosa, should 
be kept strictly separate. It would probably be 
beyond our power, and would certainly be an 
unwarranted commitment of American mili- 
tary strength, to try to reconquer China for 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Formosa, on the other hand, as an island a 
hundred miles off the China coast, could easily 
be held with a very moderate display of Amer- 
ican naval and air power. Suggestions that this 
would mean war, even a Third World War, are 
ridiculous. How could the Chinese Reds cap- 
ture Formosa when they have neither a navy 
nor an air force worthy of the name?. Far from 
promoting war, the establishment on Formosa 
of American naval and air bases would be the 
surest means of preventing the extension of 
war to the island. It would be an obvious, 
practical and bloodless means of “containing” 
communism in Asia. 

But, so the apologists for the Administration’s 
do-nothing policy argue, this would be “im- 
perialism” and violation of the supposed right 
of China to rule Formosa. However, this right, 
from any moral standpoint, is non-existent. 
The decision of. Roosevelt and Churchill at 
Cairo to hand over Formosa to China was one 
of the many blunders of the war and was a 
cruel injustice to the six million inhabitants 
of the island. 


Y 


I VISITED SOUTH CHINA and Formosa in 
quick succession in 1937. In terms of economic 
advancement, security of life and property, 
health and sanitation, Formusa was far better 
off than the mainland. Japanese rule was harsh, 
but efficient. Chinese rule since the end of the 
war (when the island was most unwisely trans- 
ferred to Chinese sovereignty) has been much 
more brutal than the Japanese and utterly 
inefficient. 

An independent Formosa, secured by Amer- 
ican naval and air power, bolstered in its 
formative period by American technical advice 
and economic aid, would be the best solution 
of the problem posed by this rich and beautiful 
island. Economically there are natural links 
between Japan, with its surplus manufactures, 
and Formosa, with its surplus of sugar, rice 
and citrus fruits, all of which find a ready 
market in Japan. 

From the strategic standpoint, it is an act of 
grave irresponsibility to let Formosa pass into 
the hands of a hostile power. And Communist 
China must be considered a hostile power until 
there has been a drastic change in its policies 
and methods. A submarine base in Formosa 
could endanger all our communications with 
Japan. An air base could be a constant threat 
to the Philippines. From the southernmost 
promontory of Formosa one can see the north- 
ernmost islands of the Philippine archipelago. 

The Chinese Communists, of course, have 
neither airplanes nor submarines at the present 
time. But there is nothing in their record to 
suggest that, once they are in possession of the 
island, they would refuse a fraternal offer from 
Moscow to build such bases—and stock them 
with the necessary weapons. 

The passive abandonment of Formosa to Mao 
Tse-tung’s dictatorship is defended on the 
ground that Mao is a potential Tito. But 
“Titoism” is something that must first be proved 
by deeds. If and when Mao breaks with Mos- 
cow, there will be other means of rewarding 
and supporting him, without handing~-over to” 
his rule an island which there are the strongest 
political, economic and strategic reasons for 
keeping outside the Asiatic iron curtain. 
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